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Assistants GAanted. 


G BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 
WANTED, a respectable Young Man, of good ad- 
dress, as GENERAL ASSISTANT to a Retail Bookseller 
and Stationer. One who has filled a similar situation in a 
London house will be preferred. 
Apply personally, or by letter, to Mr. Folthorp, Bookseller, 
Brighton. 


HE LADY of the Rev. H. MASSING- 
BERD, Vicar of Upton, receives a limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES into her Family, to be educated with her 
Two Daughters. 
Terms may be known on application at Upton House, 
9, Avenue-road, Regent’s-park. 








Literature. 


O PUBLISHERS and OTHERS.—To 
#. be DISPOSED OF IMMEDIATELY, a MS. Work, 
‘ .ne LAST REVOLUTION of BELGIUM;”’ also the 
Miscellaneous Correspondence of a Lady with various distin- 
guished persons, Foreign and English ; including a curious 
Collection of Letters upon different subjects, by Lord 
Brougham, Baron Koller, &c. 
Address, — Barlow, Esq. 124, Vauxhall-wa!k, Lambeth. 


ALUABLE PUBLICATION.—Consider- 
able advantages will be secured to any respectable 
party who is prepared to INVEST about 300/. in the Publi- 
cation of a Work which is certain of having a vast sale among 
the highest classes in the land. Particulars given on a per- 
sonal interview. 
Address to ‘* Y. Z.? 221, Regent-street. 











Tourists. 
Ligaen hay LADIES, of high respect- 


ability, wishing to Travel through Italy and Rome, 
would be glad to meet with an elderly Lady or Widow to 
join them. This would be an eligible opportunity to any 
person wishing an introduction into the best society on the 
Continent. None need apply who are not in independent 
circumstances. U: ptionable ref will be required. 

Personal application to be made to Mr. Bulgin, 

221, Regent-street. 


O TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT. 


—A Gentleman, having just visited Geneva, can con- 
scientiously r d to Nobl and Gentlemen’s 
Families the HOTEL des ETRANGERS as a most agree- 
able residence, uniting all the advantages of being situate 
on the borders of the Lake, and within five minutes’ walk of 
the Town. The Hotel is very extensive, and contains every 
accommodation. 

















Situation THAanted. 


WM USIC.—WANTED by a Young Man, 

from the Royal Academy, a SITUATION as AS- 
SISTANT to an ORGANIST or a TEACHER of the 
PIANOFORTE. The advertiser, being chiefly desirous of 
employment, would be satisfied with a moderate salary if 
in London, or if in the country with board and lodging with- 
out salary, and would be happy to make himself generally 
useful in his situation. The most satisfactory testimonials 
can be produced. 

Apply to “A. B.’’ care of Mr. Goodfellow, Organist, 

Wincanton, Somerset. 








Bducation. 


CHOLASTIC.— GERMANY.—A_ Small 
Family, residing at a beautifully situate University 
Town, desires to meet with a Graduate of an English Uni- 
versity, who would have every comfort of a home, and great 
facilities afforded him for acquiring the German Language, in 
return for a few hours’ daily instruction. The most satis- 
factory references given and required. 
Apply to ‘‘Alpha,’’ care of Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 
Foreign Booksellers, Henrictta-street, Covent-garden. - 


Ey MLeTBURY and ADDISCOMBE.— 
A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A. who has pre- 

= many with great success for the H.E.I.C. Service, 
as VACANCIES for PUPILS who wish to offer them- 

selves for early examination. Sanscrit, Hindostani, and 

Persian are taught. Testimonials, which would satisfy any 
arent, will be sent on application to the “‘ Rev. H. M. A.’’ 
adden’s, bookseller, 8, Leadenhall-street. 











EARD’S COLOURED DAGUERO- 
TYPE MINIATURES taken daily at 
85, King William-street, City ; 
34, Parliament-street, Westminster ; and 
The Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 
** Mr. Beard’s new process of colouring is extremely beau- 
tiful.’’—Critic. 
‘The resulting tableau will bear comparison with the best 
miniatures,’’—Morning Chronicle. 


OLICITORS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 57, Chancery-lane, London. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that INTEREST, at the 
rate of Four per Cent. per Annum, on the paid up Capital of 
this Society, will be payable at the Office, 57, Chancery- 
lane, between the hours of 11 and 3 o’clock, on and after the 
TENTH day of AUGUST next. 
Dy Order of the Board, 
CHARLES JOHN GILL, 
Secretary. 





Dated 8th July, 1847, 


Just published, price 5s. elegantly bound, 
ae LOVE TEST, and other Tales and 


Poems. 
By B. LAMBERT. 
“ These poems read very smoothly, and evince both ima- 
gination and feeling.””—Hood’s Magazine. 
H. Hurst, King William-street, Strand. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION. 
UIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


especially devised for the Use of Persons who desire 
to Study that Language without the Assistance of a Teacher, 
By J.J. P. LE BRETHON. 

The Tenth Edition, Revised and Corrected, by LOUIS 
SANDIER, Author of “‘ The Modern French Pronouncing 
Book.’? 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

*,* A KEY to the EXERCISES in the above Work, by 
means of which any person of mature understanding may 
acquire the elements of the French Language Ee. as 
surely as if a professed teacher were sitting by his side; and, 
with a very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. 
8vo. price 7s. cloth. 

London: Robert Baldwin, Paternoster-row. 

Also, LA BAGATELLE;; intended to introduce Children 
of Four or Five Years Old to some Knowledge of the French 
Language. A New Edition, Corrected, price 3s. bound. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. (containing Twenty 

Plates partly coloured, and half a sheet of letter-press), 

PART I. of the RE-ISSUE of the 2nd Edition of 

OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY.— 


To be continued monthly, and may be a, of the 
Proprietor, Mrs. JupitH Sowersy, No. 3, Mead-place, 
Lambeth; Messrs. Longman and Co.; Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co.; and of all Booksellers, in Town and 
Country. 


In 8vo. with Cuts of New Machines, &c. price 3s. 


ODERN AGRICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
By CUTHBERT WM. JOHNSON, Esq. F.R.S. 
+*,* This work, compressing into a small space the im- 
portant improvements of the last fifteen years, has an inte- 
rest quite independent of the object for which it has been 
written, namely, as supplementary to the ‘‘ British Hus- 
bandry,’? published in the Farmer’s Series of the ‘‘ Library 
of Useful Knowledge.”’ 
London: Robert Baldwin, Paternoster-row. 


ATERSON’S COUNTY COURTS 
ACTS, containing the Courts and their Officers, Pre- 
cedents of Statements of Causes of Action, many new Forms, 
Points of Practice, and a very copious Index. Price 6s. 6d. 
boards ; 9s. bound; 10s. interleaved. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


FINDLAY’S ANCIENT ATLAS. 
In Imperial Octavo, with the Maps guarded,’ half-bound in 
roan, price 12s. coloured, 
CLASSICAL ATLAS TO ILLUS- 
TRATE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, comprised in 
Twenty-five Maps, showing the various divisions of the 
world as known to the Ancients, composed from the most 
authentic sources, with a copious Index of the Ancient and 
Modern Names. 
By A. G. FINDLAY, F.R.G.S, 
LIST OF MAPS. 
Orbis veteribus notus. 14. Germania. 
Roma, 15. Vindelicia, Noricum, 
. Italia septentrionalis. Rheetia, Pannonia, et 
Italia media. Illyricum. 
. Italia meridionalis. 16. Hispania. 
Athenee, 17. Africa septentrionalis. 























Hew Publications. 
Just published, in 18mo. with Original Designs on Wood, 


price 3s. 
4 Rea PRINCE of PEACE; or, Truths for 
Young Disciples. With Preface by Rev. E. BICK- 


ERSTETH. 
Fourth Thousand, price Is. 
The GOSPEL PREACHED to BABES; princi- 
pally ‘in Words of One and Two Syllables. 
London: Darton and Co. 58, Holborn-hill. 
Complete in One Vol. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ISTORY of the LITERATURE of 
ANCIENT GREECE, to the Period of Iso- 
crates. Translated from the German MS. of K. 0. MUL- 








NE DEMOISELLE PARISIENNE, 


LER, Professor in the University of Gottingen, by GEORGE 
CORN WALL LEWIS, Esq. and published under the su- 





dont 1’Education a été trés soignée, r 
+x une Famille Noble, désire ¢tre repue comme GOUVER- 
ANTE dans une Famille. Elle enscigne la Langue Fran- 
gaise avec pureté, la Littérature, 1’Histoire, la Géographie, 
PAstronomie, &c. l’Italien, qu’elle parle avec facilité, le 
Dessin, le Chant, et la Guitare. 
S’adresser, franc, as D.*? 1, St. John’s-terrace, 


ey. 





per of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 


Also, The HISTORY of GREECE, from the 
Earliest Times to its Final Subjection to Rome. By Fre- 
DERICK MALKIN, A. M. Price 4s. bound in cloth. 

London: Robert Baldwin, Paternoster-row; of whom 
may be had gratis, a Prospectus of the Republication of the 
Library of Useful Knowledge, 





+ Pelop et Attica. | 18. Aegyptus. 
Grecia septentrionalis. 19. Asia Minor. 
Insulzee Maris Egzei et | 20. Palestina. 
Creta. 21. Syria. 
10. Macedonia, Thracia, Illy- | 22. Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
ria, Meesia et Dacia. Assyria, et Babylonia. 
11. Britannia. 23. Arabia. 
12, Insule Britannicee, 24. Imperium Persicum. 
13. Gallia. 25. Indie. 


And Central Italy; with the adjacent Countries, from the 
Peutingerian Tables, constructed about A.D. 393, 
Also may be had, 
FINDLAY’S MODERN ATLAS, price 12s. Coloured. 
London: Published by WitL1am TeGe & Co. Pancras-lane, 
Cheapside. 


INSOLVENCY IN THE COUNTY COURTS. 
In the Press, 
HE LAW and PRACTICE of INSOL- 
VENCY and BANKRUPTCY in the COUNTY 
COURTS, under stat. 10 and 11 Vict. c. 102, comprising—the 
Statutes; the Cases decided upon them to the present time ; 
the Orders; and the Forms as adapted to the change of 
Jurisdiction. Being the Third Edition of HOMES’S Insol- 
vent Acts, one of the series of the Law Times Editions of 
Important Statutes. Price 6s. 6d. boards; 8s. 6d. bound; 
and 9s. 6d. interleaved. 
Law TIMES Office, 29, Essex-Street, Strand. 
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“*In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
criticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
by extracts) of new publications ; and doubtless this, after all, is the 

roper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 
Bee light reading; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
certainly would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously in- 
structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book.” —BuLwER. 





JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


—~>—. 
HISTORY. 


Story of the Battle of Waterloo. By the Rev. 
G. R. Gue1c, M.A. London: Murray. 
(No. XLVI. of “ Home and Colonial Li- 
brary.’’) 

Tuis is avowedly “an attempt to describe 
the great military operations of 1815, and to 
connect them, in some sort, with the state of 
public and private feeling as it then operated 
both in this country and at the seat of war.” 
It is the history of one great event and the 
lesser movements that depended upon it—a 
kind of in extenso description of a period that 
a Hume or a SMOLLETT must condense into 
an ordinary chapter or two. But it is more 
than this. Unlike a contemporary revelation, 
it reflects the feelings and the opinions of co- 
operators, and the observations of on-looking 
kingdoms. The glory of the triumph is pre- 
sented as the keystone and introduction to 
other events,—to conditions and phases of the 
universal mind that have since followed. 

Mr. GLEIGc is well suited to the nature of 
the work; but he rather misleads in calling his 
book a story. Where are mixed philosophy, 
politics, history, description, and revelation, 
and these all pretending to be founded on and in 
accordance with fact, it would be out of place 
to find fiction; and that we should find it, we 
confess we had anticipated from the title-page. 

It is impossible to overrate the importance 
to Europe of the battle of Waterloo. We are 
not of those who condemn war in the abstract, 
though we lament its consequences and the 
necessity that occasions it. We believe war to 
have been a necessary agent in the promotion 
of civilisation. It may have burdened the 
world with widows and orphans, but it has also 
cured refractory nations of their bombastic 
pretensions; it has introduced religion, and 
knowledge, and civilization to places where 
otherwise they would have been unknown; it 

"has developed facts and things, and worlds of 
thought, and oceans of reflection, that without 
war would have remained inert and dead; it 
has been the only great source of appeal where 
millions are the quarrellers—the final arbitra- 
tor for disputes in which a world may be said 
to have been interested! Therefore war has 
preserved its sway. A greater power is now 
arising—Christianity leagued with science and 
commerce, and before them war will succumb. 

Those, then, who condemn the actors in the 
battle of Waterloo, on the broad ground of 
being participators in an unholy warfare, are 
short-sighted. To such Mr. Guierie’s work 
will by no means be acceptable. He boasts 
not the valour of individual achievements, nor 
does he laud the exertions of favourite officers 
or renowned generals. He views the subject 
as a grand and universalizing and reform- 
atory agent. Thus he renders his book 
the more interesting to readers who pre- 
fer generalization to minute details. Mr. 
GuezIce first describes the state of Europe con- 
sequent on the peace of Paris; and all the 
proceedings connected with the two countries, 
from April 1814 to the occupation of Paris 
by foreign powers in June 1815, are carefully 
canvassed. To follow Mr. Guere in his va- 
rious course from Vienna to Elba, Paris to 
Brussels, Ligny to St. Jean, and thence to the 








field of Waterloo, would be impossible—much 
more absurd would it be to attempt to give an 
idea of the matter he has condensed into his 
300 pages. But we may exhibit his manner, 
and on such a subject to do this will be 
deemed a sufficient recommendation of his 
volume. 

The imprisonment of NAPoLEon at Elba, 
was a careless business. It was thought that 
the Emperor’s wild spirit would tame in a 
secluded land. Hence only a sloop was placed 
to watch the island, and Napoleon was allowed 
to hold uninterrupted and unintercepted cor- 
respondence with his friends and co-operators. 
The consequence is well known, and the 
strange enthusiasm that welcomed Napo- 
LEON, the exile, to Paris, has long been mat- 
ter for remark. Within three months from 
the time of his escape, NAPOLEON had reached 
Paris, “suppressed a formidable rebellion, or- 
ganized an efficient government, established or 
confirmed a representative constitution, and 
put party to sleep. He replenished an ex- 
hausted treasury, filled the arsenals with 
munitions of war, and gave back to the troops 
the prestige of invincibility.” Can it surprise 
that such a hero was the admiration of an 
abeyant people? The allies too, were active, 
and WELLINGTON’s noted exertions now 
fairly commenced. But our countrymen gene- 
rally were slow and inert. 


ENGLAND’S LISTLESSNESS. 


There could be little hesitation, either at Berlin 
or in London, regarding the officers on whom the 
supreme command over’ each of those armies should 
be conferred. The Duke of Wellington, at that 
time England’s representative at the Congress, was 
requested to proceed, as soon as the state of busi- 
ness in Vienna would permit, to the Low Countries ; 
while Field-Marshal Prince Bliicher put all com- 
petitors out of the field by arraying himself in his 
war attire, and claiming, as a sort of right, that 
which his sovereign freely conceded to him. The 
Duke set out on the 29th of March, and travelling 
with such speed as to overtake and pass his own 
messenger, arrived on the 4th of April in Brussels. 
Prince Bliicher reached his own head-quarters about 
a fortnight later. But both then and previously the 
best understanding prevailed among the chiefs of 
the allied armies, which, though in communication, 
were wholly distinct, and so continued to the close 
of this memorable campaign. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, with prophetic eye, appears early to have 
foreseen that, under the arrangements which en- 
sued upon the treaty of Paris, the peace of Europe 
could not long be preserved. While filling the 
place of English Ambassador at Paris, he was no 
unobservant spectator of events as they passed 
around him ; and so early as the month of Septem- 
ber, 1814, sketched out a plan for the defence of 
the frontier of the Netherlands, which had for its 
object the repulse of any attempt from France to 
recover by a sudden inroad her sovereignty over the 
Flemish provinces, It was very imperfectly acted 
upon, as were other hints which he threw out in re- 
gard to the wisdom of strengthening the alliance 
with the Peninsula, and thus having a corps of good 
Portuguese troops available forany emergency. As 
soon as the landing of Napoleon was made known, 
he wrote from Vienna to Lord Castlereagh, urging 
him to reinforce the army in the Netherlands as 
much as he could, particularly in cavalry and 
artillery. The advice, to what causes owing does 
not appear, seems to have been but little regarded ; 
and hence his letter of the 6th of April,—the second, 
which he addressed from Brussels to the English 
government,—describes in just but not very flatter- 
ing terms the state of military preparation in which 
he found his command. The troops of the Nether- 
lands which were to serve under his orders could 
not be otherwise than inefficient. They were to a 
great extent raw levies, and of the Belgian portion 
of them the spirit was not supposed to be good; of 
the British infantry regiments by far the larger pro- 
portion were composed of second battalions, the 


débris of Lord Lynedoch’s corps constituting the 
chief portion of the force. For it must not be for- 
gotten, that after the conclusion of the Peninsular 
war England had still America upon her hands; 
and that from the ports of France and of Ireland 
the flower of that army which had delivered Spain 
was shipped off on ill-arranged and worse com- 
manded expeditions to the other side of the Atlantic. 
Hence, when the emergency arose in Europe, Eng- 
land was not, or her government assumed that she 
was not, in a condition to bring a fitting array into 
the field. ‘‘ It appears to me,’’ writes the Duke 
of Wellington, ‘‘ that you have not taken a clear 
view of your situation, that you do not think war 
certain, and that a great effort must be made if it 
is hoped that it shall be short. You have not called 
out the militia, nor announced such an intention in 
your message to Parliament, by which measure your 
troops of the line in Ireland or elsewhere might be- 
come disposable ; and how we are to make out 
150,000 men, or even the 60,000 of the defensive 
part of the treaty of Chaumont, appears not to have 
been considered. If you could let me have 40,000 
good British infantry, besides those you insist upon 
having in garrisons, the proportion settled by treaty 
that you are to furnish of cavalry, that is to say, 
the eighth of 150,000, including in both the old 
German Legion, and 150 pieces of British field- 
artillery fully horsed, I should be satisfied, and take 
my chance for the rest, and engage that we would 
play our part in the game; but as it is, we are ina 
bad way.’”’ At the time when the Duke was thus 
expressing himself to a member of the government 
at home, he was encouraging General Kleist, the 
officer in command of the Prussian corps on the 
Meuse, to assume a more advanced position, so as 
to cover Brussels, and render its seizure by a coup- 
de-main impossible. He describes himself in this 
communication as being able, after providing for 
the garrisons of Mons, Tournay, Ypres, Ostend, 
Nieuport, and Antwerp, to bring 23,000 good 
British and Hanoverian troops into the field, of 
which 5,000 should be cavalry; and to support 
them with 20,000 Dutch and Belgian soldiers, of 
which 2,000 should be horse. He opened the cam- 
paign, nearly two months afterwards, with scarcely 
30,000 of these same good British and Hanoverian 
troops; and fought and won the battle of Waterloo 
with 18,000 British infantry instead of 40,000, and 
not quite 8,000 horse. So imperfectly were his 
suggestions acted upon by the home authorities, and 
so unvarying continued to be the operation of the 
principle which throughout the whole course of the 
war in the Peninsula had crippled him for want of 
men and means, while every town in Great Britain 
and Ireland swarmed with soldiers eager to gather 
laurels under his guidance. 


This extract affords some idea of a soldier’s 
difficulties, and the account of the defeat at 
the battle of Ligny furnishes an instance of 


A SOLDIER’S DANGERS. 

While the force which thus broke through his 
centre was mustering, Bliicher had directed, and to 
a certain extent carried into effect, a fierce attack on 
the French left. The manceuvre was, however, but 
partially in progress, when messenger after mes- 
senger came at speed to recall him to Sombref, on 
which Napoleon was said to be marching at the 
head of his guard. Bliicher flew back to the spot 
where danger was described to be most imminent; 
and finding three cavalry regiments belonging to 
Zeiten’s corps intact, he directed them to charge 
the head of thecolumn. They did so; but scarcely 
with sufficient spirit. The enemy’s fire was so 
close and well delivered, that many men and officers 
fell beneath it, and the remainder wheeling about, 
went off as rapidly as they had approached. This 
had occurred twice, when Bliicher in person rallied 
his broken squadrons, and himself led them a third 
time into action. But the French were not to be 
moved : they poured in again such a musketry-fire 
that the cavalry recoiled from before it; and the 
Field Marshal, carried away by the tide, galloped, 
like the rest, tothe rear. Just then his horse re- 
ceived a mortal wound, which entered the noble 
animal’s left side, near the saddle-girth. Bliicher 





felt that his charger was checked, and, applying the 
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spur, caused it to make two or three convulsive 
plunges forward, but beyond this the strength of 
the animal would not carry him. It reeled and 
staggered under its rider; while close behind might 
be heard the tramp of the French cuirassiers as they 
thundered in pursuit. ‘* Nostitz,’’ cried Bhicher 
to his aide-de-camp, ‘‘ I am lost: save yourself; ”’ 
and as he spoke his horse fell, rolled upon its right 
side, and half buried him under its weight. But 
Count Nostitz paid no regard to the generous advice 
thus given. He leaped from the saddle, held the 
bridle of his own horse with his left hand, and, 
drawing his sword, placed himself over the body of 
his fallen commander, determined to defend him as 
long as life remained, and, if he could not save, to 
die with him. He had scarcely done so when the 
cuirassiers came pouring up. How they failed to 
notice him it might be hard to say. Probably they 
were too much intent on overtaking and destroying 
the mass to pay heed to an individual, whom, if 
they saw him at all, they doubtless imagined to be 
wounded ; but, however this may be, they rushed 
past without offering to him or to his chief the 
slightest molestation. Nostitz, of course, stood 
stock still. It was not his business to attract at- 
tention ; and the better to hide the general from 
curious eyes, he threw a cloak over him. But his 
heart beat quick when again the sound of horse- 
men drew near, and he beheld the French galloping 
back, right over the ground which they had pre- 
viously compassed. This time, however, they did 
not come as conquerors. The Prussians having 
rallied, charged them vigorously, and the ranks of 
the cuirassiers having been disturbed in a previous 
pursuit, they retreated with precipitation. Now 
then Count Nostitz hastened to make the case of the 
Field Marshal known to his followers. Half adozen 
stout troopers sprang to the ground; they removed 
the dead horse by sheer strength ; and lifting their 
general from the ground, laid him upon one of their 
own chargers and bore him off. Bliicher was in- 
sensible when first extricated from beneath his dead 
horse ; but his consciousness slowly returned as his 
gallant aide-de-camp guided him towards a column 
of infantry, which received him in charge, and 
moved off with him to the rear just as the French 
had begun to renew their attack, and Prussian re- 
sistance was constrained to grow lax before it. 


We jump now to the field of Waterloo, where 
the prescient plans of the Duke in taking a 
good position are not passed unnoticed by our 
author. Thus does he remark upon the 


PROSPECTS OF WELLINGTON AND NAPOLEON. 

In point of mere numbers, the strength of the 
opposing armies cannot therefore be said to have 
differed very widely. But if the composition of the 
corps be taken into account, the preponderance on 
the side of the French was terrible. Napoleon’s 
soldiers were all enthusiastically devoted to their 
leader. They were composed of one nation, had one 
system of tactics, knew their chiefs, were filled with 
military ardour, had been led to believe that they 
would find friends in the ranks that stood opposed 
to them, and counted on victory as certain. Wel- 
lington’s army was made up of raw levies gathered 
from five or six separate sources. Even his British 
troops were not the men whom he had trained to 
fight and to conquer in the Peninsula; and as to the 
rest, they were all in a state of discipline which ren- 
dered it perilous, not to say impossible, to manceuvre 
with them under fire. Indeed the fidelity of some 
and .the animal courage of others were little to be 
depended upon; and in regard to their systems of 
moving and forming, there was no uniformity 
among them. Still the confidence of their leader 
seems to have been throughout as high, and as con- 
spicuously displayed, as that of his illustrious oppo- 
nent; and the result of the battle, which it has 
become my business to describe, shews that on 
whatever grounds rested, it was not misplaced. 


In preparing for action the French were very 
slow, but the Dukkr’s alertness was marked. 
Several anecdotes are told. ‘These relate to 

WATERLOO DAY. 
While the French remained thus unaccountably 





supine, the Duke of Wellington, with characteristic 
activity, was providing against every possible emer- 
gency that might occur. He was shaved and dressed 
at two o’clock in the morning; sat down by the 
light of a lamp to his desk, and wrote many letters, 
of which three have been given to the public in 
Col. Gurwood’s invaluable collection. One of these 
—to the English minister at Brussels—has for its 
object the maintenance of quiet in that city. The 
writer speaks with confidence of the events which 
were hurrying forward, and assures his correspondeat 
that ‘‘ the Prussians will be ready again for anything 
in the morning.”’ ‘‘ Pray keep the English quiet,’’ 
he continues: ‘‘let them all prepare to move, but 
neither be in a hurry nor a fright, as all will yet 
turn out well.’”? Another, addressed to the Duc de 
Berri, gives a brief but clear account of the opera- 
tions of the 16th, and explains the arrangements 
which had been made for the protection of the Mons 
road at Hal. At the same time, the Duc is advised 
to remove with his suite to Antwerp, and to carry 
thither also the King of France, though only as a 
measure of precaution. ‘I hope,”’ says the Field 
Marshal, ‘‘ indeed I have every reason to believe, 
that all will go well; but it is necessary to look a 
good way before us, and to provide against serious 
losses, should any accident occur.’? And, last of 
all, the Governor of Antwerp is instructed what to 
do—that he is to consider the city ‘‘in a state of 
siege, and have his means of inundating the sur- 
rounding country ready ;’’ while at the same time 
he gives free admission to the King of France and 
his attendants, as well as to any British subjects 
who may desire to pass through Antwerp on their 
way to England. Nor was it thus alone that the 
Duke of Wellington devoted the first hours of that 
eventful day to the adjustment of matters which 
bore more intimately upon the arrangements of its 
later hours. The spare ammunition, which had 
been parked over-night at Waterloo, was so distri- 
buted as to be ready for carriage to all parts at a 
moment’s notice. Apartments were fitted up in 
every house, both there and along the entire rear of 
the position, for the accommodation of the wounded. 
Nothing, in short, was neglected or overlooked 
which could in any respect contribute to the security 
of the country, or the efficiency of the force which 
defended it, while all was done with a cheerfulness 
and good-humoured alacrity which seemed to for- 
bode the happiest results. Indeed it was part of 
the character of the Duke of Wellington to inspire 
every man who approached him with absolute con- 
fidence in the success of whatever he undertook, 
and so remarkable an instance of the extent to 
which the feeling was carried occurred this day, 
that it would be unjust to pass itby. Among other 
domestic servants who had attended him in the 
Peninsula, and afterwards followed his fortunes to 
London, Paris, and Vienna, was a French cook, a 
man of much science and excellent method in his 
way. This artiste always contrived to get his 
master’s dinner ready at the exact time when it was 
wanted, and on the 18th of June he applied him- 
self, as usual, to his duties in the kitchen of the 
house in Waterloo, where the head-quarters of the 
army were established. Amid the thunder of the 
battle, he never intermitted his task; and when 
the wounded men and fugitives came crowding back, 
and a thousand voices urged him to escape while 
he could, he steadily refused either to budge an| 
inch or to intermit his labours. ‘* His Grace had 
ordered dinner, and would certainly return to eat it. 
He was not going to disappoint so generous a master 
for any consideration whatever.’”? And his Grace 
did come back, as he had promised, and found his 
dinner not less recherché than usual, though the 
state of his own feelings, victor as he was, could 
hardly permit him to do justice to it. Meanwhile 
the storm which had so long lowered on the heights 
of La Belle Alliance began to break. From the 
right of Prince Jerome’s division, forming part of 
Reille’s corps, a column advanced towards the 
south-western boundary of the wood of Hugou- 
mont, and as it drew near the leading companies 
broke off one by one, and spread themselves into 
skirmishing order. They moved on, raising from 
time to time one of those discordant yells which 
French troops emit as they are rushing to the at- 








tack ; but the space which divided them from their 
Opponents was too narrow to afford leisure for 
much threatening or needless display. As soon as 
they arrived within range of musketry, first one, 
then two or three, and immediately afterwards some 
half-dozen rifle-shots told that the hedges in their 
front were all lined. By and by they in their 
turn began to fire, closing all the while upon the 
thicket, and in two minutes afterwards an incessant 
rattle of small arms indicated that the battle was 
begun. 


The result of this battle, as our readers 
know, was a fit reward for its brave commences 
ment. A contributor to Mr. GuEIe’s narra- 
tive, whose object on the field was plunder, 
thus describes 


WATERLOO BY NIGHT. 


I shall never, as long as I live, forget the adven- 
tures of that extraordinary night. In the first place, 
the ground, whithersoever we went, was strewed 
with the wreck of the battle. Arms of every kind 
—cuirasses, muskets, cannon, tumbrils, and drums, 
which seemed innumerable, cumbered the very face 
of the earth. Intermingled with these were the 
carcases of the slain, not lying about in groups of 
four or six, but so wedged together that we found 
it impossible in many instances to avoid trampling 
them, where they lay, under our horses’ hoofs ; 
then, again, the knapsacks, either cast loose or still 
adhering to their owners, were countless. I confess 
that we opened many of these, hoping to find in 
them money or other articles of value, but not one 
which I at least examined contained more than the 
coarse shirts and shoes that had belonged to their dead 
owners, with here and there a little package of 
tobacco and a bag of salt ; and, which was worst of 
all, when we dismounted to institute this search, 
our spurs for ever caught in the garments of the 
slain, and more than once we tripped up and fell 
over them. It was indeed a ghastly spectacle, which 
the feeble light of a young moon rendered, if pos- 
sible, more hideous than it would have been if 
looked upon under the full glory of a meridian sun ; 
for there is something frightful in the association of 
darkness with the dwelling of the dead ; and here 
the dead lay so thick and so crowded together, 
that by and by it seemed to me as if we alone had 
survived to make mention of their destiny. The 
battle was now at an end, or removed to a distance. 
The shouts, the imprecations, the outcries of 
‘‘ Vive ’Empereur!’’ the discharge of musketry 
and cannon, were over; and the groans of the 
wounded all around me became every instant more 
and more audible: I thought the night would never 
end. Much about this time I found a soldier of 
the Royals lying across my legs: he had probably 
crawled thither in his agony; and his weight, his 
convulsive motions, and the air issuing through a 
wound in his side, distressed me greatly ; the last 
circumstance most all, as I had a wound of the 
same nature myself. It was not a dark night, and 
the Prussians were wandering about to plunder: 
the scene in Ferdinand Count Fathom came into my 
mind, though no women appeared. Several strag- 
glers looked at me, as they passed by, one after 
another, and at lest one of them stopped to examine 
me. I told him, as well as I could, for I spoke 
German very imperfectly, that I wasa British officer, 
and had been plundered already ; he did not desist, 
however, and pulled me about roughly. An hour 
before midnight I saw a man in an English uniform 
walking towards me. He was, I suspect, on the 
same errand, and he came and looked in my face. 
I spoke instantly, telling him who I was, and 
assuring him of a reward if he would remain by me. 
He said he belonged to the 40th, and had miss 
his regiment: he released me from the dying 
soldier, and, being unarmed, took up a sword from 
the ground, and stood over me, pacing backwards 
and forwards. Day broke; and at six o’clock in 
the morning some English were seen at a distance, 
and he ran to them. A messenger being sent off 
to Hervey, a cart came for me, and I was placed in 
it, and carried to the village of Waterloo, a mile 
and a half off, and laid in the bed which, as I under- 
stood afterwards, Gordon had been just carried out. 
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I had received seven wounds: a surgeon slept in 
my room, and I was saved by excessive bleeding. 


The many attractive passages which the 
subsequent chapters of the bovk contain, we 
must leave to our readers to search out for 
themselves. The battle of Wavre, the entrance 
into France, and the final event, the occupa- 
tion of Paris, will provide occupation for many 
an hour, 
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The True Story of my Life. By Hans Curts- 
TIAN ANDERSEN. ‘Translated by Mary 
Howitt. London, 1847. 

[SECOND NOTICE.) 

Amonc other persons of note he has formed 

an acquaintance with two personages at pre- 

sent more occupying the public mind in Lon- 
don than politics, or the elections. As his re- 
miniscences of them will interest every reader, 
we make no apology for the length of the ex- 
tracts, 

JENNY LIND. 

I now turn back to the year 1840. One day, 
in the hotel in which I lived in Copenhagen, I saw 
the name of Jenny Lind among those of the 
strangers from Sweden, I was aware at that time 
that she was the first singer in Stockholm. I had 
been that same year in this neighbour country, and 
had there met with honour and kindness: I thought, 
therefore, that it would not be unbecoming in me 
to pay a visit to the young artist. She was at this 
time entirely unknown out of Sweden; so that I 
was convinced that even in Copenhagen her name 
was known by few. She received me very cour- 
teously, but yet distantly, almost coldly. She was, 
as she said, on a journey with her father to South 
Sweden, and was come over to Copenhagen for a 
few days in order that she might see this city. We 
again parted, distantly ; and I had the impression 
of avery ordinary character, which soon passed 
away from my mind. In the autumn of 1843, 
Jenny Lind came again to Copenhagen. One of 
my friends, our clever ballet-master Bournonville, 
who has married a Swedish lady, a friend of Jenny 
Lind, informed me of her arrival here, and told me 
that she remembered me very kindly, and that now 
she had read my writings. He entreated me to go 
with him to her, and to employ all my persuasive art 
to induce her.to take a few parts at the Theatre 
Royal; I should, he said, be then quite enchanted 
with what I should hear. I was not now received 
asa stranger; she cordially extended to me her 
hand, and spoke of my writings, and of Miss 
Fredrika Bremer, who also was her affectionate 
friend. The conversation soon turned to her ap 
pearance in Copenhagen, and of this Jenny Lind 
declared that she stood in fear. ‘‘1 have never 
made my appearance,”’ said she, ‘‘ out of Sweden; 
every body in my native land is so affectionate and 
kind to me, and if I made my appearance in Copen- 
hagen, and should be hissed !—I dare not venture 
on it!’’ I said, that I, it was true, could not pass 
judgment on her singing, because I had never heard 
it, neither did I know how she acted ; but neverthe- 
less I was convinced that such was the disposition 
at this moment in Copenhagen, that only a mode- 
rate voice and some knowledge of acting would be 
successful ; I believed that she might safely venture. 
Bournonvilles’s persuasion obtained for the Copen- 
hhageners the greatest enjoyment which they ever 
shadt 35 Lind made her first appearance among 
theiti as ein Robert le Diable,—it was like a 
new révelafion in the realms of art; the youthful 
fresh “voice, forced itself into every heart: here 

oreigned trath and nature; everything was full of 
~ faeaning eret lisence. At one concert Jenny 
Lind'sang her Swedish songs ; there was something 
‘wo peculiar this—so bewitching; people thought 
g-about,.the concert-room, the popular me- 

lodies inttéréd “by a being so purely feminine, and 
bearing the universal stamp of genius, exercised 
their omnipotent sway: the whole of Copenhagen 
was in raptures. Jenny Lind was the first singer 


torches blazed around the hospitable villa where the 
serenade was given; she expressed her thanks by 
again singing some Swedish songs, and I then saw 
her hasten into the darkest corner and weep for 
emotion. ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ said she, ‘ I will exert my- 
self; I will endeavour, I will be better qualified 
than I am when I again come to Copenhagen.”? On 
the stage, she was the great artiste, who rose above 
all those around her; at home, in her own cham- 
ber, a sensitive young girl with all the humility and 
piety of a child. Her appearance in Copenhagen 
made an epoch in the history of our opera; it 
shewed me art in its sanctity—I had beheld one of 
its vestals. She journeyed back to Stockholm, and 


| from thence Fredrika Bremer wrote to me: ‘* With 


regard to Jenny Lind as a singer, we are both of 
us perfectly agreed ; she stands as high as any artist 
of our time can stand ; but as yet you do not know 
her in her full greatness. Speak to her about her 
art, and you will wonder at the expansion of her 
mind, and will see her countenance beaming with 
inspiration. Converse then with her of God, and 
of the holiness of religion, and you wil] see tears in 
those innocent eyes ; she is great as an artist, but 
she is still greater in her pure human existence !’’ 
In the following year I was in Berlin; the con- 
versation with Meyerbeer turned upon Jenny Lind ; 
he had heard her sing the Swedish songs, and was 
transported by them. ‘‘ But how does she act? ”’ 
asked he. I spoke in raptures of her acting, and 
gave him at the same time some idea of her repre- 
sentation of Alice. He said to me that perhaps it 
might be possible for him to determine her to come 
to Berlin. It is sufficiently well known that she 














to whom the Danish students gave a serenade; 


made her appearance there, threw every one into 
astonishment and delight, and won for herself in 
Germany a European name. Last autumn she 
came again to Copenhagen, and the enthusiasm was 
incredible; the glory of renown makes genius per- 
ceptible to every one. People bivouacked regularly 
before the theatre, to obtain a ticket. Jenny Lind 
appeared still greater than ever in her art, because 
they had an opportunity of seeing her in many and 
such extremely different parts. Her Norma is 
plastic ; every attitude might serve as the most 
beautiful model to a sculptor, and yet people felt 
that these were the inspiration of the moment, and 
had not been studied hefore the glass. Norma is 
no raving Italian; she is the suffering, sorrowing 
woman—the woman possessed of a heart to sacri- 
fice herself for an unfortunate rival—the woman to 
whom, in the violence of the moment, the thought 
may suggest itself of murdering the children of a 
faithless lover, but who is immediately disarmed 
wher she gazes into the eyes of the innocent ones. 
‘¢ Norma, thou holy priestess,’’ sings the chorus, 
and Jenny Lind has comprehended and shews to us 
this holy priestess in the aria, ‘‘ Casta diva.’’ In 
Copenhagen she sang all her parts in Swedish, and 
the other singers sang theirs in Danish, and the two 
kindred languages mingled very beautifully together; 
there was no jarring: even in the Daughter of the 
Regiment, where there is a deal of dialogue, the 
Swedish had something agreeable—and what acting ! 
nay, the word itself is a contradiction—it was 
nature ; anything as true never before appeared on 
the stage. She shews us perfectly the true child of 
nature grown up in the camp, but an inborn nobi- 
lity pervades every movement. The Daughter of 
the Regiment and the Somnambule are certainly 
Jenny Lind’s most unsurpassable parts ; no second 
can take their places in these beside her. People 
laugh—they cry; it does them as much good as 
going to church ; they become better for it. People 
feel that God is in art; and where God stands 
before us face to face there is a holy church. 

‘¢ There will not, in a whole century,’’ said Men- 
delssohn, speaking to me of Jenny Lind, ‘‘ be born 
another being so gifted as she ;’’ and his words ex- 
pressed my full conviction; one feels, as she 
makes her appearance on the stage, that she isa 
pure vessel, from which a holy draught will be 
presented to us. There is not any thing which 
can lessen the impression which Jenny Lind’s 
greatness on the stage makes, except her own per- 
sonal character at home. An intelligent and child- 
like disposition exercises here its astonishing power ; 
she is happy; belonging, as it were, no longer 


to the world, a peaceful, quiet home is the ob- 
ject of her thoughts--and yet she loves art with 
her whole soul, and feels her vocation in it. A 
noble, pious disposition like hers cannot be spoiled 
by homage. On one occasion only did I hear her 
express her joy in her talent and her self-con- 
sciousness. It was during her last residence in 
Copenhagen. Almost every evening she appeared 
either in the opera or at concerts ; every hour was 
in requisition. She heard of a society, the object 
of which was to assist unfortunate children, and to 
take them out of the hands of their parents, by 
whom they were misused, and compelled either to 
beg or steal, and to place them in other and better 
circumstances. Benevolent people subscribed an- 
nually a small sum each for their support ; never- 
theless, the means for this excellent purpose were 
small. ‘‘But have I not still a disengaged even- 
ing ?’’ said she; ‘‘let me give a night’s perform- 
ance for the benefit of these poor children; but we 
will have double prices !”” Such a performance was 
given, and returned large proceeds; when she was 
informed of this, and that by this means a number 
of poor children would be benefited for several 
years, her countenance beamed, and the tears filled 
her eyes. ‘‘It is, however, beautiful,’’ said she, 
‘¢that I can sing so!’’ I value her with the whole 
feeling of a brother, and I regard myself as happy, 
that I know and understand such a spirit. God 
give to her that peace, that quiet happiness, which 
she wishes for herself! Through Jenny Lind I 
first became sensible of the holiness there is in art; 
through her I learned that one must forget oneself 
in the service of the Supreme. No books, no men 
have had a better or a more ennobling influence on 
me as the poet, than Jenny Lind; and I therefore 
have spoken of her so long and so warmly here. 


Here is 
A VISIT TO RACHEL’S HOUSE IN PARIS. 


At her house every thing is rich and magnificent, 
perhaps too recherché. The innermost room was 
blue-green, with shaded lamps and statuettes of 
French authors. In the salon, properly speaking, 
the colour which prevailed principally in the car- 
pets, curtains, and bookcases, was crimson. She 
herself was dressed in black, probably as she is re- 
presented in the well-known English steel engrav- 
ing of her. Her guests consisted of gentlemen, 
for the greater part artists and men of learning; I 
also heard a few titles amongst them. Richly- 
apparelled servants announced the names of the 
arrivals; tea was drunk and refreshments handed 
round, more in the German than the French style. 
Victor Hugo had told me that he found that she 
understood the German language. I asked her; 
and she replied in German, ‘‘ Ich kann es lesen; 
ich bin jain Lothringen geboren; ich habe deutsche 
Biicher, sehn Sie hier !’’ and she shewed me Grill- 
parzer’s Sappho, and then immediately continued 
the conversation in French. She expressed her 
pleasure in acting the part of Sappho; and then 
spoke of Schiller’s Maria Stuart, which character 
she has personated in a French version of that play. 
I saw her in this part; and she gave the last act 
especially, with such a composure and tragic feel- 
ing, that she might have been one of the best of 
German actresses; but it was precisely in this very 
act that the French liked her least. ‘‘ My coun- 
trymen,” said she, ‘‘are not accustomed to this 
manner; and in this manner alone can the part be 
given. No one should be raving when the heart is 
almost broken with sorrow, and when he is about 
to take an everlasting farewell of his friends. Her 
drawing-room was, for the most part, decorated 
with books, which were splendidly bound and ar- 
ranged in handsome bookcases behind glass. A 
painting hung on the wall, which represented the 
interior of the theatre in London, where she stood 
forward on the stage, and flowers and garlands 
were thrown to her across the orchestra. Below 
this picture hung a pretty little book-shelf, holding 
what I call ‘‘ the high nobility among the poets,’’— 
Goethe, Schiller, Calderon, Shakspere, &c. She 
asked me many questions respecting Germany and 
Denmark, art, and the theatre ; and she encouraged 
me with a kind smile around her grave mouth, when 





I stumbled in French, and stopped for a moment 
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to collect myself, that I might not stick quite fast. 
‘‘ Only speak,” said she. ‘‘ It is true that you do 
not speak French well; I have heard many foreign- 
ers speak my native language better; but the 
conversation has not been nearly as interesting ag 
yours. I understand the sense of your words per- 
fectly, and that is the principal thing which inter- 
ests mein you. The last time we parted she wrote 
the following words in my album :—‘“ L’art c’est 
le vrai! J’espére que cet aphorisme ne semblera 
pas paradoxal & un écrivain si distingué comme M. 
Andersen. 


We conclude, for the present at least, with 
an account of a visit to 


RETZSCH. 


I visited, with the Baroness Decken, for the first 
time, the celebrated and clever painter Retzsch, 
who has published the bold outlines of Goethe, 
Shakspere, &c. He lives a sort of Arcadian life, 
among lowly vineyards on the way to Meissen. 
Every year he makes a present to his wife, on her 
birthday, of a new drawing, and always one of his 
best; the collection has grown through a course of 
years to a valuable album, which she, if he die be- 
fore her, is to publish. Among the many glorious 
ideas there, one struck me as peculiar; the Flight 
into Egypt. It is night; every one sleeps in the 
picture,—Mary, Joseph, the flowers and the shrubs, 
nay, even the ass which carries her—all, except the 
child Jesus, who, with open round countenance, 
watches over and illumines all. I related one of 
my stories to him, and for this I received a lovely 
drawing,—a beautiful young girl hiding herself be- 
hind the mask of an old woman : thus should the 
eternally youthful soul, with its blooming loveli- 
ness, peep forth from behind the old mask of the 
fairy tale. Retzsch’s pictures are rich in thought, 
full of beauty, and a genial spirit. 


Should an opportunity offer, we may be 
tempted to take a few more sketches from this 
delightful volume. 








SCIENCE. 

Modern Agricultural Improvements ; being a 
Supplement to the British Husbandry of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. By CuTHBERT W. JoHNSON, F.R.S. 
London, 1847. Baldwin. 

Tus volume contains gratifying evidence of 

the rapid progress recently made in the Science 

of Agriculture. It is devoted to a description 
of the improvements that have been introduced 
since the publication of the Farmer’s Series by 
the Useful Knowledge Society, about fourteen 
years ago. They include improvements in the 
tenure of land, in the security of titles, in re- 
lief from public burdens. The condition of 

the agricultural labourer has exhibited a 

marked advance,—his wages, compared with 

the prices of food, being considerably greater. 

The amount of labour expended upon the land 

has also steadily increased. From a return of 

a farm in West Norfolk, which shews the ave- 

rage amount per acre expended in labour for 

periods of five years, it appears that, in 1792, 

the annual expenditure of labour per acre was 

7s. 2d.; in 1800, 11s.; in 1810, 19s. 6d.; in 

1820, 23s. 4d.; in 1830, 24s.; in 1840, 26s. 7d. 
But it is in draining, in the use of machi- 

nery, and, above all, in manures, that the 
mighty strides are most apparent. We take 
the passage that describes the advantages of 
liquid manure, as confirming in a very inter- 
esting and decisive manner, the statements 
contained in the series of articles now appear- 
ing in Tue Critic, descriptive of the plans 
ana designs of the Metropolitan Sewage Ma- 
nure Company :— 


VALUE OF LIQUID MANURE. 


Considerable progress has been made, during the 
last few years, in the more general collection and 





distribution of liquid manure; a still greater extent 
of benefit would be derived, if the farmer paid more 
attention not only to the collection, but to the qua- 


' lity of the liquid manure he carries on to his land. 


In Belgium and other continental states, where li- 
quid manure is very extensively and profitably ap- 
plied, great care is bestowed upon its preparation. 
They are not content to employ some merely dis- 
coloured water, but they systematically strengthen 
this with cow-dung and other matters. ‘* The best 
proportion of the mixture is three-fourths of water 
to one-fourth of excrement, if the cattle be fed on 
corn; but, if in course of fattening, one-fifth of 
excrement to four-fifths of water will be sufficient.” 
(Johnson on the Fertilizers, p. 197.) Now, how 
seldom does the quantity of solid matters in the 
liquid drainage of the farm-yard approach this pro- 
portion, will be readily believed. I have already 
given, under the head ‘‘ Farm-yard Manure,’’ the 
composition of a specimen of such drainage mat- 
ters, and also the analysis of liquid manure in dif- 
ferent states, by which the young farmer will per- 
ceive the advantage of subjecting the liquid manure 
to a putrefactive fermentation, previous to its ap- 
plication. The well-known effect produced upon 
grass by the use of the Edinburgh town drainage, 
has recently prompted a similar attempt, with the 
best promise of success, in the case of the London 
sewerage, and there is little doubt that the same 
improvement might be extended to various portions 
of the kingdom with the best practical results. It 
is needless to urge the value of such applications of 
liquid manure. Every holder of such meads, or 
even of a water-meadow, will confirm the rapidly 
forcing nature of such fertilizing matters; and this 
effect is not confined to its application to grass ; 
the late Mr. T. A. Knight proved them to possess 
a similar power when applied to fruit-trees :— 

*‘ T have shewn, in a former communication,”’ said 
this able vegetable physiologist, ‘‘ that a seedling 
plumstock, growing in a small pot, attained the 
height of nine feet seven inches in a single season ; 
which is, I believe, a much greater height than any 
seedling tree of that species was ever seen to attain 
in the open soil. But the quantity of the earth 
which a small pot contains soon becomes exhausted 
relatively to one kind of plant, though it may be 
still fertile relatively to others, and the size of the 
pot cannot be changed sufficiently often to remedy 
this loss of fertility; and, if it were ever so fre- 
quently changed, the mass of mould which each 
successive emission of roots would inclose must re- 
main the same. Manure, therefore, can probably be 
most beneficially given in a purely liquid state ; and 
the quantity which trees growing in pots have thus 
taken, under my care, without any injury, and with 
the greatest good effect, has much exceeded every 
expectation I had formed.’’ An attempt has been 
recently made in the case of the Edinburgh sewer- 
watered meads, to deprive the holders of the right 
to use the sewerage for the purposes of irrigation. 
‘¢ The owners,”’ says Mr. Chadwick, ‘‘ treat the 
proposal to divert the contents of the sewers as 
being, in fact, a proposal to deprive the city of the 
milk and butter yielded by more than 3,000 milch 
cows, and the markets of the meat from their car- 
cases; that, in fact, the grass which, in virtue of 
irrigation, these meadows produce, supports in 
Edinburgh 3,300 cows, and in Leith 600 cows 
during the season.’’ (Report on the Sanatory 
Condition of the Lower Classes, 1842, p. 50.) 

To those who, in the employment of liquid ma- 
nure, object to the excrements of animals, the use 
of soot will be found at once easy and economical. 
It appears from the statements of Mr, Robertson 
(Gard. Mag. vol. 11. p. 18), that this manure is 
highly advantageous, when mixed with water in the 
proportion of six quarts of soot to a hogshead of 
water. ‘‘ Asparagus, peas, and a variety of other 
vegetables,”’ says this intelligent horticulturist, ‘I 
have manured with this mixture, with as much 
effect as if I had used solid dung; but to plants in 
pots, particularly pines, I have found it admirably 
adapted: when watered with it they assume a deep 
healthy green, and grow strong and luxuriant.’’ 
The Chinese, who are remarkably skilful in the ma- 
nagement of manure, are particularly careful not to 
waste the smallest portions ; and, according to Sir 





George Staunton, they prefer the dung of birds to 
that of all others, and next to that night-soil, which 
they apply in a liguid state. ‘‘ Their first care,’”’ 
says our author, ‘*is to construct large cisterns, 
free from absorption, to contain, beside this ma- 
nure, and soil of every kind, all sorts of vegetable 
matter, as leaves, or roots, or stems of plants: 
with all these they mix as much animal water as 
can be collected or common water, to dilute the 
whole; and in this state, generally in the act of 
putrid fermentation, apply it to the ploughed or 
broken earth.’”” The Chinese husbandmen, we 
learn from the same authority, always steep their 
seed-wheat in liquid manure, until it swells and 
germinates, which they say hastens the growth of 
plants, and at the same time defends them from the 
attacks of insects; they also apply liquid manure 
to the roots and plants of fruit-trees. And how 
grateful liquid manure is to vines, &c. is well 
known to most English gardeners. The immense 
produce of grapes by the great Hampton-court 
vine, has been supposed to be mainly owing to its 


‘roots having penetrated to an adjoining sewer be- 


longing to the palace; and the roots of the nearly 
equally celebrated vine at Valentines, in Essex, are 
known to reach to an adjoining stagnant canal. 
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[SECOND NOTICE.] 
At New Hanover our traveller and his com- 
panion had scarcely landed when they were 
visited by 
THE NATIVE KING. 

He was a fine tall, middle-aged man, of most 
commanding appearance, black as a coal. Some of 
his front teeth were stained red, and round his 
wrists, ankles, and neck, strings of fancifully formed 
bone and shell ornaments were dangling. His fea- 
tures were truly noble; but there was no covering 
on his person except a small mat of fine texture, 
fancifully adorned with red feathers, round his loins. 
His companion was nothing more nor less than a 
white man, who had turned native and had resided 
many years on this island. However, he had the 
decency to cover his naked body with a large orna- 
mented mat before he came alongside; and I must 
say we felt relieved and agreeably surprised when 
we heard him say, ‘“‘ A rope for the canoe!’’ in 
plain English ; so we obtained now what we wanted, 
an interpreter. Thomas Manners (such was his 
name) was a native of London, England, had been 
a sailor a great part of his life, with the exception 
of the tes years he had been living with the natives 
of New Ireland. He said he was tired of a sea- 
going life. He served last on board an English 
whale-ship, which landed him here at his own re- 
quest. He had no reason to regret it, as he had no 
friends alive anywhere else, and those people were 
extremely kind to him; in fact, he ranked high, 
and had nearly as much authority over the natives 
as the king had. He was a middle-sized man, of 
stout, athletic make, and his eye and aspect gene- 
rally was bold and determined. His long dark hair, 
which would hang down on his shoulders, was coiled 
up on the top of his head and made fast there by a 
rude kind of tortoiseshell comb. His beard was 
long and rested on his chest. The fine matting he 
wore was hanging from his shoulders, after the 
manner of a cloak or mantle; encircling his neck 
was a fine cord formed by the platting or twisting 
together of cocoa-nut fibre ; from it was suspended 
a curiously carved shell ornament as large as an 
oyster. This was his badge of rank, presented to 
him by the sable monarch now on board. It con- 
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ferred on him, I may say, absolute authority over 
the lower class of natives. 
was very open and candid to us, and, to all appear- 
ance, we might put confidence in him, which we did 
to acertain extent, and found him worthy of it. His 
manner was extremely independent, and haughty 
enough for any chief. However, this was probably 
a habit acquired by so long a residence on this island, 
and exercising so much authority over a people 
whom he considered so much his inferiors, and who 
looked upon him as a god. To most of them he was 
rude and tyrannical; but he said, in explanation to 
us, that nothing else would answer his ends; be- 
sides, the adoption of such a course pleased Boo- 
looma, the king, so highly, that he considered him 
worthy of high rank, and presented him with four 
wives, one of them his own daughter, the other three 
those of chiefs. Not the least amusing scenes took 
place between our interpreter and the king during 
dinner in the cabin. The king preferred a seat on 
the deck, the interpreter was sitting at the table like 
ourselves, and in his attention to the wants or wishes 
of Boolooma, would take a piece of bread, or a 
large lump of beef or pork, and heave it at his 
majesty, who was certain of catching those missiles 
in the most expert manner and with evident plea- 
sure, not thinking a moment of the (as it seemed 
to us) unmannerly manner by which Manners con- 
veyed the desired morsels to him. The appetite of 
this monarch was excellent ; indeed, it required the 
assiduous attentions, for some time, of our interpre- 
ter to satisfy it; but with some perseverance, much 
good humour, and true comicality of action, the 
desired end was attained to his majesty’s perfect 
satisfaction. 


The good understanding thus begun was 
put an end to by a wretched piece of foolery, 
and then followed 


A SKIRMISH. 

Amongst the articles the natives were giving us 
in trade, were some curiosities, such as carved 
clubs, paddles, necklaces, &c. One of the chiefs 
had on a remarkable quantity of shelis and teeth 
curiously arranged in coils round his neck : it at- 
tracted the attention of the captain, who was desi- 
rous of obtaining it. 
the chief proceeded to undo it, but found some 
difficulty in loosening it : the purchaser volunteered 
to cut the cord, and lifted a large knife for the 
purpose of doing so. As all were merry and agree- 
able at the time, the captain was resolved td ‘* have 
a joke with the chief ;’’ when, instead of cutting the 
cord, which he held in one hand, he raised the other 
with the knife in a threatening manner, as if he 
were about to stab the man. The native took in- 
stant alarm, thought the captain was in earnest, 
made a spring clear of him, which broke his neck- 
lace, and plunged overboard. A few natives who 
were on deck at the time followed his example. 
Great confusion and excitement prevailed amongst 
the natives in the canoes about us. They yelled 
loudly, and threatened us with destruction by the 
most hideous grimaces and actions of their bodies ; 
and nearly all paddled away in haste to the shore. 
About two hours afterwards, a great many canoes, 
some of them of large size, shoved off from the 
shore, and were paddling towards us in a dense 
body. As they came nearer, we could perceive the 
men to be much altered in appearance by the daubs 
of red and white paint that were on their bodies 
and faces—put on, I suppose, for this hostile oc- 
casion. They were also all armed with bows and 
arrows, spears, &c. ; and really looked very formi- 
dable as they approached us. A blank cartridge was 
first fired, in hopes they would take fright at it, and 
be off; but such was not the case, for they continued 
to urge on their canoes with fearless audacity, dis- 
charging clouds of arrows at us when near enough. 
It so happened that our boarding-nettings were out 
of order, and could not be tied up satisfactorily. 
The captain ordered the men to reserve the fire of 
the small-arms for close quarters. A second blank 
cartridge was discharged from one of the guns ; 
but all to no purpose, for they continued their 
course steadily on towards our vessel. Two of the 


carronades fired a ripping shower of grape, which 
told fearfully among the densely crowded canoes. 


His expression of face | take the vessel before we could again fire, for they 


The bargain was made, and | and dogged, he pays for it. 


The natives seemed to think they could board and 


reached towards us with serious rapidity. Again 
the fatal grape streamed through them. In a few 
seconds the canoes touched the vessel; and 
her sides, bow, and stern, were swarmed with 
natives striving to fight their way on board: but 
the rapid use of carbines, pistols, and cutlasses, 
soon compelled them to jump into their canoes 
again, and many wounded bodies to drop heavily 
into the water. Several of our men were severely 
wounded ; and the rest were so enraged, that, despite 
all the captain could do, they kept up a fire of 
small-arms on the natives until they escaped out of 
range. 


Some of the customs here are extremely 
curious. Thus is conducted the administra- 
tion of 





JUSTICE IN NEW IRELAND. 


The head chief often interferes in minor matters 
of a domestic nature ; for instance, if a lazy fellow 
has a wife or two and a few children, and through 
his love for fishing, dancing, and loitering idly 
about, neglects to bring in the necessary supplies 
for his family, a complaint is made, the chief visits 
the house in person, and if he sees just grounds for 
punishment, he orders out the whole population of 
the village : men, women, and children arm them- 
selves with a stiff birch made of small canes; they 
then form a long double line about six feet apart, 
and wait with anxious glee the approach of the de- 
linquent. At last he is placed at one end of the 
| lines, amidst a shower of yells, screams, jibes, &c. 
The word is given by the chief, and away he darts 
at his utmost speed through the ranks, every one 
endeavouring to hit him as he passes. According 
to his deserts, he may get off with running the line 
once, or may have to do so twice or thrice; but he 
is skilled in cunning and fleetness that can run the 
lines even once, without having his skin tickled for 
him by the hearty application of the birch, wielded 
by some strong women! As the punishment is not 
of a fatal kind, the whole affair creates unrestricted 
merriment. If the victim is a smart fellow, he may 
escape with few blows; but if he is heavy, sulky, 
Such a man comes off 
covered with welts on his bare skin, from his head 
to his heels. For one month afterwards his family 
are provided for by the public at large, under the 
fatherly superintendence of the chief. At the ex- 
piration of that time, if he has all his domestic mat- 
ters in perfect order, as a good father and provi- 
dent husband ought to have, he again resumes his 
place in society, and shortly afterwards perhaps 
helps, with an experienced hand, to flagellate some 
one else. 


Here is a description of 
THE NATIVES OF KINGSMILL ISLAND. 


The Hound was scarcely moored in safety, when 
a number of canoes put off from the shore, and 
came alongside, laughing and jabbering away at a 
merry rate. They were all eagerly anxious to- get 
on board, particularly twenty or thirty comely 
young women, who considered that they, at least, 
had the privilege of stopping on board while the 
vessel lay there, as they were generally welcomed, 
or favourably received by other ships that touched 
at their island; and it was some time before they 
could believe the reality, that the schooner was ta- 
booed. Some laughed immoderately at the disap- 
pointed looks of others; but most of them, though 
they hung round the vessel for a short time after- 
wards, went on shore ina very sulky mood. How- 
ever, the sailors rigidly obeyed their orders (though 
in a good-humoured manner) of not permitting any 
one to board without permission; so we had our 
vessel clear of the natives. Captain Trainer had 
visited this island more than once before, and was 
immediately recognised by many of the natives, who 
called him ‘‘ Tainey,”’ which was as close a pronun- 
ciation of his name as they could give. As soon as 
the news reached the shore that it was ‘ Tainey,’’ 








of the fibres of the cocoa-nut husk, round his loins, 
and another of coarser texture thrown over his 
sheulders, after the fashion of a mantle. It was 
quite evident that he and ‘‘ Tainey,’’ as he called 
the captain, were old acquaintances; and he re- 
newed his friendship in the usual manner of this 
group of islands, that is, by taking a little congealed 
cocoa-nut oil out of a small gourd that was sus- 
pended from his left arm, and anointed the captain, 
by rubbing it on his face ; which ordeal he very sensi- 
bly, and with a ludicrously serious aspect, submitted 
to. Iwas next introduced to old Wowma, as a 
great man and passenger with him, and served in a 
similar manner. After giving my face arub of the 
oil, the old chief gave me a proof that he picked up 
some words of English from the whalers, who often 
touched here, by exclaiming, ‘‘ Me friendly you, 
you friendly me; all right.’’ The first and second 
mates were also oiled, and then we were considered, 
as the old man said, ‘all right,’’ thatis, his friends, 
and under his protection. I was about wiping the 
oil off my face, when the captain told me not to do 
so during our first interview with the chief, as it 
would be considered by him insulting, and a break- 
ing of the contract of friendship already made. The 
oil, or grease, with which the chiefs anoint, or ra- 
ther mark their friends, is of different colours, 
caused by mixing up with it earths of various shades 
which exist on parts of the islands. Sometimes 
pulverised charcoal, or lamp-black, is used; so 
that each chief has his particular colour; and any 
stranger bearing on his face either white, black, 
brown, red, &c., is under the protection of the 
chief whose colour he wears. 


And very amusing is this picture of 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN KINGSMILL ISLAND. 


The weather was warm and very fine, so that my 
entire dress consisted of only a shirt, trowsers, and 
straw-hat; my face streaked with the reddish- 
coloured oil. I was received in a very clamorous 
but friendly manner. The throng of people around 
me was not so agreeable; and I soon found that 
they were feeling my garments to ascertain if I had 
any thing worth stealing or coveting. The crowd 
was so great that I could scarcely advance, until a 
stout young chief, named Hoonoo, pushed with 
little ceremony the people off, took me by the arm, 
and led me away with him to his house, which was 
at the farther end of the town. This habitation 
of his was like the rest of them in Utiroo, the walls 
built with stakes, the roof thatched with cocoa-nut 
leaves; in dimensions it was larger than some of 
them, as it belonged to a chief; in fact, he had 
two, another adjoining this, which he told me, 
through the interpreter, was to be mine during my 
stay. He had four wives, all comely to look upon, 
apparently happy, and decidedly merry ; for they 
continued gigling and laughing until he ordered 
them, by some native expression, to make less 
noise. A collation was now served up of broiled 
fish and a thick kind of treacle, which last I found 
to be manufactured from the cocoa-nut tree; but 
as I had not an opportunity to witness the opera- 
tion, I cannot, of course, describe it. After this, 
the females favoured us with a deep sonorous 
chant for about half-an-hour, and ended the enter- 
tainment by a ludicrous kind of a dance, resembling 
a jig; and a general one it was, for all joined in 
it except the author of this book, who set apart 
watching, with no small curiosity, this merry group. 

The interpreter, who was still with me, exerted him- 

self as much as any of them, and was quite up to the 
affair. The adjoining one was arranged for my use. 

There was a thick coating of dried cocoa-nut tree 

leaves spread all over the floor, tender branches 

of the pandanus were strewed over, and with a 

large matting on this, I may say soft bed, and 

another one to cover the persons of those who lay 

down, the sleeping arrangements were perfect. As 

for a pillow, a log of wood along the side of the 

house answered perfectly well. The sun descended 

below the horizon, and night quickly followed. 


an old man named ‘‘ Wowma,”’ a chief of one of | The Sandwich islander was with me; he appeared 
the more southern towns or districts of this island, | to be a very intelligent man, and, speaking English 


came off in a canoe. 


He was in the usual costume | well enough to be understood, both informed and 


I had 











of the natives; that is, a small fine matting, made | amused me with stories of these islanders, 
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the luxury (not one generally used by the natives) 
of a lamp of very primitive structure, which threw 
a dull though sufficient light over my present dor- 
mitory. It was nothing more than a section of 
a cocoa-nut shell, filled with cocoa-nut oil, a small 
pulpy kind of reed for a wick ; it rested on a small 
mound of clay or sand in a corner, and well apart 
from the dried leafy bed, as a precaution against 
fire. The door of the house was merely of wicker- 
work, but strong enough to keep out the cocks and 
hens, and prevent their roosting with us. We 
could hear the men and women laughing and sing- 
ing in the other houses about until alate hour. I 
became at last tired of the native’s talk, and was 
about anticipating an agreeable sleep on my bed of 
leaves, in the clean looking mat, when a half-sup- 
pressed laugh, or tittering about the house, at- 
tracted my attention. On looking through the 
Open crevices of this hut, I saw several figures 
moving about, and peeping in upon us. I turned 
round to the interpreter, and was in the act of get- 
ting an explanation, when the apology for a door 
was opened, and in stalked half-a-dozen of young 
and well-looking girls. Having seated themselves 
in the centre of the floor, the first thing they did 
was to look at me, then laugh heartily. A song 
was commenced, and continued for several minutes, 
accompanied by the occasional clapping of hands, 
then another chorus of laughing, and all got up to 
caper and dance round the house and over the soft 
covering of the floor. ‘‘ Well,’’ thought I, ‘‘ these 
people are certainly very merry, and inclined to 
entertain their guest.’’ I could perceive, by an 
occasional exclamation, that some of them had 
picked up a word or two of English from previous 
visitors. ‘They seemed to enjoy themselves in the 
very climax of merriment. When I asked the man 
what was all the fun about, he answered, grinning 
in a peculiar manner, ‘‘ By and by, you’ll see.” 
They seemed at last to have partially tired them- 
selves, and again squatted on the bed of leaves. 
Some lay down. Their only dress consisted of a 
small cloth round the waist, which extended nearly 
to the knees. Two or three of them now stood up 
and spoke to me in the native language. I was all 
along imagining that the entire performance was 
intended as an act of hospitality for my amusement, 
when my interpreter informed me that they were 
told to come here by Hoonoo, who had tabooed 
them all to me for wives. I was certainly amazed 
at first at this peculiar and immoral stretch of hos- 
pitality on the part of my young friend the chief, 
but soon found out that such an act was customary 
with the strangers visiting those islands, and that 
it would be considered strange, unusual, and par- 
tially insulting to turn them out. However, I 
acted a determined part, and told them I did not 
want one, not to speak of half-a-dozen wives; they 
told the interpreter they would stop where they 
were, that they were (in their English) ‘‘ wiffy me,”’ 
and would not stir. Iwas now informed that all 
women tabooed to any man looked upon him, as 
long as he remained, as their husband, and that to 
turn them away would insult them and their friends, 
and that some of their male relatives might revenge 
the act. However, bribery has its influence here as 
amongst civilised people, and I promised presents 
to all these young women, which compromised mat- 
ters in some measure, though I was obliged to leave 
them in undisturbed possession of the building, and 
go into Hoonoo’s house, where I folded myself up 
in a mat, and slept in a corner till daylight the next 
day. They were all averse to eating any of the 
poultry that abounds here ; however, I had one for 
breakfast, and after another dance and singing- 
match, I walked about the town and neighbouring 
part of the island. There was only one annoyance 
during the excursion, and that was, the girls and 
their friends to whom I was to make some presents 
followed everywhere I went, until Hoonoo gave me 
a small club, or staff of rank, and by shaking it at 
them, they annoyed me no farther. I visited some 
of the other towns farther down the island, which 
all appeared to be thickly inhabited. The actions 
of the people appeared to be excited, and their 
minds at present engrossed, with the civil war 
which was going on between some of the chiefs on 
the southernmost part of the island, 








This is the general character given by Dr. 
Covuurer of the group of Kingsmill Islands 
and their people. 


The females were in general good-looking, but in 
a state of comparative slavery to the men, as they 
had to do most of the drudgery. The chiefs or 
great men lived, as such, in idleness and luxury 
that the island afforded them, and having as many 
wives as they wished or could keep. A commoner 
or poor man, I understood, was obliged to live 
without a wife for years. An expert fisherman 
ranked high ; indeed, their profession or calling was 
a highly respectable one here, as they seemed to 
enjoy, to a considerable extent, the privilege that 
rank conferred on them, having a houseful of wives. 
You may feel a curiosity to know if all these wives 
lived on friendly terms with each other. All I can 
say is, they seemed to live in harmony, and I was 
told they generally did so; and further, that if there 
was any disagreement or wrangling amongst them, 
their lord and (literally) master treated them much 
in the same manner that we are informed, in the 
child’s book, a certain antiquated dame treated her 
refractory children, viz. :— 

Whipp’d them all round, and sent them to bed. 


The Kingsmill group of islands are in number (I 
believe) fourteen, dotting the ocean from 4 deg. 
north to 6 deg. south latitude, the centre of the 
group being nearly on the equator, and from 172 
deg. to 178 deg. east longitude. Some of the 
smhaller islands are bare enough looking, with only 
scanty groups of cocoa-nut and pandanus trees ; 
whilst others are densely covered with thick groves 
and even much underbrush, which present a very 
inviting aspect when near to them. Occasional 
coral reefs defend the shores from the swell of the 
sea, and some have considerable lagoons inside 
them, where boats can enter, or even a small ves- 
sel lie safe enough, as far as regards her anchorage. 
However, few will be found who will be so impru- 
dent as to trust boat or vessel of any size into these 
lagoons, where they will only be surrounded by 
swarms of treacherous natives. The population of 
these islands must be very great. From thé num- 
bers I saw, and making a rough calculation of the 
rest, I am inclined to think there must be at least 
thirty or forty thousand persons in this group. In 
complexion they are not much darker than the 
natives of Tahiti, Marquesas, &c. Their persons 
are comely, and by no means of a disagreeable 
aspect; yet they are very treacherous, taking every 
advantage of strangers who may be cast into their 
power. This is the case with ships, boats, &c. but 
not with individuals who have nothing to lose. 
Men from whaling and trading vessels frequently 
desert here ; some remain voluntarily, but all are 
received cordially, and treated in the most kind 
manner. It is astonishing with what rapidity man 
will forsake civilization, and dive into the depths of 
barbarism : most white men in those islands and 
others I have seen, put on the character of the 
savage at once, enjoy their ceremonies, amuse- 
ments, &c. generally taking active parts in their 
disputes and wars, and what is worse, put the 
islanders up to all kinds of mischief against strange 
vessels. I have been confidently informed that they 
have organised the natives in attacking and destroy- 
ing ships, and cutting off boats; vessels have been 
taken at these islands and never after heard of, care 
being taken to conceal the occurrence by burning 
the ship after the plunder has been effected. On 
the appearance of a ship of war, or any armed ves- 
sel, these gentry conceal themselves, natives only 
are seen, who all look honest enough in counte- 
nance, yet are dark enough at heart ; and it is not 
to be wondered at, when you take into considera- 
tion they superstitiously believe that all ships that 
are placed in their power are sent to them specially 


from their gods. 
(To be continued.) 








FICTION. 


Gisella. By the Author of “ Second Love.” In 
3 vols. London: Bentley. 
HuncGary is the scene of this novel, and it is 








designed to be a picture of Hungarian society 
as it is, underthe deforming pressure of Austrian 
despotism. The personal knowledge which the 
authoress manifestly enjoys of the country and 
the people she is describing, gives to Gisella an 
air of novelty and originality which as a fics 
tion it cannot boast. Viewed merely as a ro- 
mance, it is entitled to little favour, for it is 
composed in the worst spirit of the Rap- 
CLIFFE school, and filled with the stock cha- 
racters of the Minerva Press. The story turns 
upon the intrigues of Russia carried on in the 
heart of Hungary, through the medium of 
ATHANASIUS, a priest of the Greek faith, and 
principal of a Hungarian monastery. Gisella 
is the wife of a Hungarian who burns to deli- 
ver his country from the thraldom of Austria. 
ATHANAsSIUvs fosters this passion, and tempts 
him into a plot with a view to a revolt, his de- 
sign being, of course, to make an opening for 
the intervention of Russia. But when there is 
danger of detection, the wily priest seeks to 
shelter himself by betraying his victim. He 
is thrown into a dungeon. Gisella, the 
heroine, endeavours to rescue her husband, 
and the priest seeks to thwart her; and out 
of this conflict of schemes grow the incidents 
of the romance,—one of the principal agents 
being a gipsy tinker, called Petike, who is 
“ the mysterious person” of the plot, coming 
always when he is least expected, and depart- 
ing always by ways impossible to any other 
mortal. But he is yet an interesting character, 
as is Aladar, a noble by birth, though in vo- 
cation a peasant, whose devoted affection for 
Gisella is sustained with great power and 
truth. 

As already observed, the real merit and at- 
traction of this novel lie in its locality, and the 
seeming faithfulness of its sketches of society 
and manners in a country of which less is 
known than of any other in Europe. For these 
it will reward perusal, and for these will the 
occasionally heavy dialogues and over-elabo- 
rated descriptions of costumes and accessories, 
be excused. Of the authoress’s style a better 
judgment may be formed by a few extracts 
than by mere criticism. As, for instance— 


HUNGARIANS. 


His dress was that true national costume which 
has extended itself to all lands as the original model 
of the hussar uniform. His nether person was attired 
in the closely-fitting blue pantaloons, richly braided 
with yellow cord about the pockets and front, and 
in the tasselled boots, mounting mid-leg, which are 
so characteristic of the country. The laced vest, 
however, and the embroidered dolman, had been 
thrown aside on account of the heat of the day; and 
he lay in his full white shirt-sleeves, with open 
throat, reclining listlessly upon one elbow, and 
slightly raised from the floor, in an attitude half of 
oriental opiatic indolence, half of deep and far from 
sleepy thought. His features also were of that 
doubtful character and cast so peculiar to the emi- 
nently handsome Hungarian race, the expression of 
which is such a singular mixture of easy, careless 
indolence, and wild, animated energy,—a seeming 
contradiction which exists, however, in a striking 
degree in the true Hungarian stamp. The forehead, 
from which the dark hair had been dashed aside with 
a bold sweep, was broad and noble ; the eyes were 
dark and full, and wore the same mixed, variable 
expression which communicated itself to the whole 
face ; while the dark eyelashes, equally thick on the 
lower as on the upper lids, imparted to them an 
undeniably oriental type. The nose was formed in 
that hardy curve, which betraysa noble and decided 
character, but does not outstep the bounds of beauty. 
Another line, perhaps, had rendered it too promi- 
nent ; as it was, it only added to the character of 
the face, without detracting one iota from its sym- 
metry. The mouth was full and manly, but curved 
in a smiling wave, which removed every expression 


of harshness from the physiognomy, although it 
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leit a sufficient degree of resolution, almost amount- 
ing to obstinacy, in the general look, to give an in- 
sight into the character of its possessor. The upper 
lip was marked by a thin, black moustache, wire- 
drawn at the extremity in a manner so as to con- 
tribute no little to that look of hardy resolution. 
The contour of the face was oval, and left without 
any beard. And so he lay, with his dark eyes fixed 
upon the ground before him, as if he were engaged 
in studying every chink and crack in the clay floor 
of the portico. Not far from this personage sat on 
a low stool a young woman, whose general cast of 
countenance bore aconsiderable resemblance to that 
of the young man, although her complexion was 
fairer, and the features and expression tempered 
and subdued to meet the beauty and character of 
the other sex. She also possessed the striking air 
of natural grace and nobleness so common among 
the Hungarians; but the beauty of her face was 
already blighted by a look of care and sickness, as 
well as by the premature ravages of time: her 
years were evidently more, by two or three, than 
those of the young man. A white kerchief was 
bound loosely over her dark hair, and hung about 
her ears; a white apron, embroidered with gay 
coloured threads below, covered in part her simple 
blue dress. By her side stood a spinning-wheel, 
the spindle of which was loaded with flax: but the 
wheel stood ‘still, and the thread remained mo- 
tionless between the fingers of her hands, which 
lay listlessly upon her lap, as she bent her head, 
with a look of deep melancholy, over a child—a 
little girl, about eight years of age—which sat or 
rather squatted between her knees. Of the whole 
group the child possessed the most singular, and, 
at that moment, the most animated physiognomy. 
Her complexion was far more swarthy than that of 
the other personages, her hair of a still blacker tint ; 
ner eyebrows were more strongly marked, her eyes, 
although small, more dark and penetrating. But 
of those eyes the expression was so strange, that 
they could scarcely be looked upon without a feel- 
ing of awe. There was a vacant gaze in their fixed 
regard, as they stared forward into the waste, 
which was singularly at variance with a wild glare 
of animation, if not of intelligence, which gleamed 
from them from time to time. The smile of the 
half open mouth wore also the vague, unsettled ex- 
pression of the idiot; and yet even that smile was 
crossed at moments by an undefinable and quickly 
evanescent flash of what in another face might have 
been termed “‘ soul,’’ and even in the seemingly wit- 
less child might be fancied to reveal a latent kin- 
dred spirit with some unearthly, almost divine 
essence. Her figure was frail, and singularly spare, 
even for her age; and her simple white dress, 
which consisted only of a long loose-sleeved gar- 
ment, fashioned somewhat like the surplice of a 
chorister child, and barely bound around her waist, 
contrasted strongly with her swarthy skin and dark 
thin face. 


_Many of our readers will no doubt recog- 
nize the fidelity of the following sketch of 


THE DANUBE. 

Immediately beneath the steep rocks upon which 
towered, tier above tier, the fortress walls, stood, 
on the side of the fortifications, the furthest from 
the river and the town, a small house, or rather 
hut, seemingly half ensconced in the rock side, and 
looking like the head of some underground animal, 
partially peeping out of its den. It was itself some- 
what raised above the road, upon a small platform, 
to which a few steps cut in the earth, and covered 
with planks, conducted. But although the hut 
itself bore the meanest appearance, this platform 
had been carefully tilled into a little garden, which 
had its little arbour, and its little round bed of 
dahlias and balsams, and its little sanded path 
around the little bed, and its little acacia, with a 
little bench below its shade, and a little table before 
before it. From this miniature garden a few other 
steps conducted downwards to a small shed with a 
slated roof, as was the hut, shelving also from the 
rock, and standing apart upon its own minor plat- 
form, like a little outpost, as if in make-believe 
imitation of the great fortress frowning above, but 


be attempted from the other side, if an attack were 
to be made for any purpose of larceny during the 
winter months when it contained its store of fire- 
wood, although now it was empty of all but a little 
not very tempting lumber. At the small window of 
the hut were displayed faded-looking ginger-bread 
cakes with gipsy faces, small-poxed with comfits, 
and a variety of indescribable lollipops, and other 
matters of small confectionary, together with a more 
alluring display of the fruits of the season ; while a 
rudely painted tablet, nailed to the door-stall, an- 
nounced in German, that the extraordinary luxury 
of cider, as also fresh milk, and likewise coffee, 
might be had within for the refreshment of such 
persons who, upon wandering these ten steps from 
the town, might find themselves already weary, and 
desire to enjoy such refreshment in the arbour or 
beneath the shade of the acacia. 


In a different strain is the interview between 
the gipsy tinker and Irene. 

The hat of the youth fell from his head, as he 
was thus jerked backward: he uttered a scream, 
and clasped his hands before his face. But the pot- 
binder had already caught sight of the youth’s fea- 
tures. ‘‘Irene!’’ he exclaimed, starting back in 
his turn with surprise. ‘‘ Irene!” he said again, in 
low and bitter tone. ‘‘ But I might have surmised 
it, had I not beena fool—had I but thought on thee 
at the moment, Irene, as God knows I have scarcely 
ever, even in the most harassing moments of my 
weary life, ceased to think of thee !’” ‘‘ Trene,’’ he 
repeated once more, in a sorrowful voice, as the 
seeming boy turned away his head, ‘‘ my doubts, 
my fears, my suspicions, then, were true—true, 
alas! and Heaven confound them that they should 
prove true! Thou art the light o’ love of that vil- 
lain monk. It was he who stole thee from thy vil- 
lage, from thy poor mother’s side—thy poor mother, 
who died of grief and sorrow when thou fledst from 
her. Ay! hang thy head and clench thy hands : 
it best becomes thee to be thus. It was he, then, 
who stole thee from thy affianced lover ; who, poor, 
humble, and perhaps ill-favoured he be, had a faith- 
ful and an honest heart to love thee, Irene, and had 
made thee a stout and a good husband. But I will 
not speak to thee of my own wrongs. I will not 
think of my own self. I have sworn to thy dying 
mother, girl, to seek thee and reclaim thee; and I 
have never, amidst peril and pain and poverty’s 
suffering, forgotten that oath. It has been but 
lately, as half broken-hearted, after long and vain 
inquiries upon my many wanderings, I returned to 
our native village—where I too have now no more 
a home—that I learnt from the fleering and jeering 
of my former gossips, who scouted at thy shame— 
at thy shame, Irene !—dost thou not feel it? Ay! 
thou feelest it,’’ he continued, as Jrene for a mo- 
ment raised her head with an air of haughty sulki- 
ness, but then let it fall again. ‘‘ But I—I, at 
least—thy poor despised lover, felt thy shame with 
still bitterer heart-pangs, when I found that the 
sneering women fixed the guilt of thy seduction 
upon that monk of infamy, who alone of any 
strangers had been known to haunt our village, 
with his gifts and promises, and talks of union 
among all those of our religion in whatever land 
they be dispersed : pious words, honeyed promises, 
alluring gifts !—but treachery, the blackest treachery 








alas! ill protected from any aggression that might 


in all! I too have had dealings with that man; and 
Heaven punish me, that, to save myself from the 
fortress’ bolts and wards, I ever should have listened 
to him. I too have learnt to know the blackness 
of his heart; and, since those doubts and suspi- 
cions have been thrust into my mind, to sicken it 
like poison, I have watched him—lI have sought to 
find thee, but in vain. That dress—shame again 
to thy sex, Irene!—prevented the discovery, per- 
haps. But the only hope of my life has been to 
snatch thee from his impious hands—if so it should 
prove that thou wert his—and save thee from fur- 
ther shame. Now I can doubt no longer—I have 
seen thee with him—I have followed thee—I have 
found thee, Irene! Thou wouldst be my first and 
last thought, had I not even sworn to thy poor 
sainted mother, as I have sworn. Irene! for thee 
I will desert even those who have stood my friends 
in need, and been the saviours of my life, and whom 


I now in turn could save, perhaps, from peril. 
Irene! come, take my arm—give vent to the tears 
that heave thy bosom—come with me to the only 
home that I possess, and which the kindliness -of 
others has offered me for a time. Come, and let 
me be a brother to the poor deluded being who 
might once have been my happy wife.”” Petike’s 
good heart had roused him into an outburst of feel- 
ing which found words in a rough language, and 
was not without its homely eloquence. His scraps 
of proverbs, his little dog, all his habitual self was 
forgotten at this sudden meeting with the unhappy 
woman he had once loved, and sworn still to pro- 
tect. The tears sprang into his dark grey eyes, 
which gleamed from his swarthy face with a look 
of sorrow, tenderness, and enthusiasm combined. 
But he had been mistaken in the feelings of Irene. 
If her bosom heaved, it was not with swelling tears. 
For, as he paused with a broken sob, she raised her 
head: her face was flushed with various emotions ; 
but that of anger seemed predominant. ‘‘ Leave 
me, man!’ she exclaimed, tearing away the arm 
that he had again grasped most tenderly. ‘‘ Who 
art thou? I know thee not—leave me !’’ 








Life-Lore: Lessons from the Childhood of Nolan 
Fairfield. London, 1847. Longman, Brown, 
Green and Longmans. 

A work which is intended to illustrate the force of 
impressions made in childhood, and the power 
which circumstances, apparently trivial, possess, at 
that early period, in moulding the character of the 
future man. The author also seeks to teach the 
sublime truth—the omnipotence of love as a moral 
agent, and the pernicious effects of all measures 
dictated by any opposing principle. His aim, there- 
fore, is commendable. But besides possessing good 
intentions, it is requisite for successful authorship to 
be endowed with the skill necessary to make these in- 
tentions available. Unless a man writes an inter- 
esting book, his aim may, it is true, be honourable 
to himself, but it will be utterly ineffectual. Truth 
acquires no strength from tiresome arguments and 
prosy illustrations. An author must interest before 
he can hope to improve. The volume now under 
our notice is neither ill-written nor absurd. The 
language is good, the descriptions occasionally 
poetical, and the reflections not without merit. The 
whole, however, afflicts us with weariness; many 
were the yawns we were unable to repress as we 
perused its pages. We attribute its decidedly so- 
porific effect in a great measure to the want of life 
in the characters. They are mere abstractions— 
beings in whom it is impossible to feel an individual 
interest. The author informs us that truth supplies 
the ground-work of the book, and that it has been 
his business ‘‘ to patch facts together with a little 
off-hand philosophy.’’? The fact and the fiction, in 
our opinion, spoil each other, and the philosophy 
likewise. Fiction is often not only illustrative of 
truth, but in itself contains more of essential and 
eternal truth than a bare statement of outward facts : 
as for instance, when genius reproduces in a work 
of fiction the spirit of a past age, or furnishes the 
key to some character of renown which had long 
puzzled us with its apparentinconsistencies. It lays 
bare the complicated, yet compatible motives which 
reduce to a harmonious whole the seeming incon- 
gruities. Fiction thus becomes philosophy of the 
highest order. But when the exhibition of a hitherto 
unknown phase of character,—the effect of certain 
outward circumstances upon certain mental consti- 
tutions, is presented to us as a psychological study, 
it is evident that if the facts be in any respect altered, 
—if, as our author says, ‘‘ imagination has occa- 
sionally mingled her colours with those of me- 
mory,”’ the whole aim is frustrated. There is a 
manifest difference between discovering a theory to 
account for certain known facts, and furnishing facts 
from which a theory may be deduced. For the 
latter, a correct and unvarnished statement is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The author seems also to be possessed by a most 

unreasonable dislike to laughter. This may be with 

him a mental idiosyncracy, but it seems hard that 
he should condemn others because they do not share 
in the same constitutional peculiarity. The most 
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earnest, tender, and thoughtful minds have often 
been distinguished fora perception of the ludicrous, 
for that union of laughter and love which we call 
humour,—a sympathy with all the moods of hu- 
manity, denoting the comprehensiveness of their 
own minds and hearts. In mirth there is often 
deep wisdom ; as a light foam frequently floats on 
the surface of the profoundest river-pools. 








EDUCATION. 

A Classical Atlas to Illustrate Antient Geography, 
comprised in Twenty-five Maps, shewing the 
Various Divisions of the World as known to the 
Antients: composed from the most Authentic 
Sources. With an Index of the Antient and 
Modern Names. By ALEXANDER G. FinpLAy, 
F.R.G.S. London, 1847. Tegg and Co. 

Maps of the ancient world are of course conjec- 

tural, They are constructed according to the best 

judgment that can be formed of the sites of coun- 
tries and cities from the descriptions preserved of 
them in the old authors as compared with the exist- 
ing aspect of the supposed localities. Hence is 
ancient geography a strictly progressive science. 

Every year furnishes from the brains of critics, or 

the portfolios of travellers, fresh materials to con- 

firm, modify, or reverse the previous authorities ; 

‘‘a single fact,’’ says Mr. Finniay, “will often 

overturn a voluminous theory—a pebble will deter- 

mine the character of a stratum to the geologist, 
and a coin or a column may completely subvert our 

previous notions of the comparative geography of a 

district.’’ 

Another peculiarity of any atlas of the ancient 
world is, that the maps cannot represent it at any 
one period, as does a modern map. The writings 
from which they are framed, and which they are 
intended to illustrate, extend over a long period, 
at no point of which did all the places that appear 
upon it exist at one moment ; a people may disperse 
or change their locality ; a town may be deserted 
and another spring up. 

Mr. Frnpiay’s maps, therefore, present “a 
compendium of the whole world as known during 
the period of classic history.’’ 

How scant was the information of the ancients, 
how vague their notions of geography, is shewn by 
the following remark of Piiny, the most learned 
Roman in the most learned age of Rome :—‘* Eu- 
Tope appears to be greater than Asia by a little less 
than half of Asia; and greater than Africa by the 
same quantity added to the sixth part of Africa. 
Europe is a third part of the whole earth, with the 
addition of little more than an eighth! Asia is a 
fourth, plus a fourteenth; and Africa a sixth, plus 
a sixtieth.”’ 

This Atlas, containing twenty-five carefully en- 
graved maps, is the most valuable contribution of 
our time to classical literature. They present a 
correct view of the existing state of our knowledge 
of the geography of the ancient world. As a com- 
panion to the historical library, upon the table of 
the classical reader, and in schools, it will be in- 
valuable,—or, we should rather say, indispensable. 








Letters to a Young Pianoforte Player. By the 
late Miss Mary Jane Granam. Third Edi- 
tion. London: Ward and Co. 

TsEse are the most practical and intelligible in- 
structions for playing the pianoforte that have come 
under our observation. The authoress teaches, not 
manual execution only, but trains the mind to the 
expression of feeling. It should be placed in the 
hand of every pupil, to be studied as a part of her 
musical education. 





Directions for Plain Knitting. By Racwer 
Jane Catttow. Third Thousand. London: 
Darton and Clark. 

Tuts little book is written for the purpose of in- 

structing the working classes and schools how lei- 

sure moments may be profitably employed ; and 
knitting offers this advantage, that the hands are 
earning while the head is free for the other occu- 
pations of life. In Germany, every pair of female 





hands is to be seen busily plying the needle. In 
England it is a rare sight now. If the authoress 
should succeed in restoring a taste for it among the 
working classes, she will be conferring a great boon 
upon them. 








RELIGION. 
A Portraiture of the Christian Profession, and 

Practice of the Society of Friends, embracing 

a View of the Moral Education, Discipline, 

Peculiar Customs, Sc. &c. of that- Society. 

By Tuomas CuarKson, M.A. Glasgow, 

1847. Smeal. 

A NEw edition of the most complete de- 
scription of the tenets and habits of the Society 
of Friends, with an argumentative defence of 
them, that has ever been published. It has 
an interest for the general reader, as well as for 
the members of the excellent Society whose 
principles and practices it so minutely sets 
forth. Its value is increased by a biographical 
— of the venerable author, which is pre- 
fixed. 





TOURNAL OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


The Life of William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, 
Major-General in the Army of the United States, 
during the Revolution, with selections from his 
Correspondence. By his Grandson, WiLL1AM 
ALEXANDER DvueErR, LL.D. Published for the 
New Jersey Historical Society, by Wiley and 
Putnam. New York, 1847. 8vo. pp. 272.* 

Few contributions to the literature of our country 

are more useful than those which furnish the bio- 

graphies of our distinguished men. In recording 
the actions, and giving an insight into the charac- 
ter, of those who have rendered valuable services 


to the republic, they at the same time bestow a 


merited reward on the faithful public servant, and 
hold up a valuable example to those who would 
tread the same honourable career. Moreover, the 
private records from which they are usually com- 
piled often bring to view much that has escaped the 
documentary history of the times, and serve to 
east a brighter light along the track of general 
history with which they are connected. 

While Mr. Durr, therefore, has performed an 
act of filial duty in presenting to the public the 
papers of his distinguished ancestor, he has also 
made a valuable contribution to the existing ma- 
terials for our national history. The narrative too, 
with which he has skilfully connected the corre- 
spondence, that comprises the chief part of his work, 
supplies agreeably the information which the 
reader would desire, and enables him to form a just 
estimate of the actions and character of one of the 
fathers of our independence. From the volume 
before us we propose to give a condensed view of 
the life, services, and character of Lord Stiruinc. 

WILi1AM ALEXANDER was born in New York, in 
1726. His father, James ALEXANDER, was a na- 
tive of Scotland, who having served at an early age 
as an engineer officer in the army of the Pretender, 
in the rebellion of 1715, on its suppression took 
refuge in America. Through the interest of friends, 
he obtained employment, on his arrival, in the 
office of the secretary of the province, and devoted 
his leisure assiduously to the study of law. His 
mathematical acquirements soon obtained for him 
the appointment of surveyor-general of the pro- 
vinces of New York and New Jersey. He was 
also admitted to the bar in New York, and, prac- 
tising in the intervals of his duties as surveyor, 
according to Smith, the historian of the colony, 
‘*attained great eminence for his profound legal 
knowledge, sagacity, and penetration.”? In 1720, 
Governor Burnet appointed him a member of his 
council. According to the biographer,—‘‘ It was 
not merely as a lawyer, a politician, or a states- 
man, that Mr. ALEXANDER was distinguished, but 





* This notice of a recent American publication is taken 
from the North American Quarterly Review, 








also as a man of science. He was not only the 
principal author, with Dr. CoLpEN, of the memo- 
rable report on the Indian trade, in defence of the 
policy of Governor Burnet, but, together with 
Dr. FRANKLIN, Francis Hopxrnson, and others, 
founded the American Philosophical Society. He 
maintained, moreover, a constant correspondence 
with Halley, the Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, 
and other learned mathematicians in different parts 
of Europe, upon subjects relating to their common 
pursuits,’ James ALEXANDER died in 1756, 
leaving an ample fortune to his children. 

WIii1AM ALEXANDER had received the best edu- 
cation the country at that time afforded, and had the 
advantage of private instruction from his father in 
the exact sciences. Early in life he had engaged in 
commercial pursuits, and subsequently joined the 
commissariat of the army. 


The zeal, activity, and military spirit he displayed 
in the discharge of his duties, in the field as well as 
in the camp, attracted the notice of the commander- 
in-chief, General Shirley, whose staff he was even- 
tually invited to join as aide-de-camp and private 
secretary. In this capacity he served during the 
greater part of the war, which, although not formally 
declared in Europe until 1756, had actually commenced 
on this continent some years before. It was thus 
that young Alexander had an early opportunity of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of military affairs, during three 
severe campaigns in which he served with General 
Shirley.” 


In an interval of his service with the army, the 
enlightened benevolence which marked his character 
exhibited itself in his uniting with five of his fellow- 
townsmen in laying the foundation, by a donation 
of ‘‘ six hundred pounds to purchase books for the 
people,” of the admirable institution now known 
as the New York Society Library. About this 
period he married Saran, the eldest daughter of 
Puiie Livineston, proprietor of Livingston 
Manor. 

General Surruey having been superseded in the 
military command in the colonies,— 

Major Alexander accompanied him to England in 
the autumn of 1756, to aid in the settlement of his ac- 
counts, and to vindicate by his testimony the character 
of his commander. He was accordingly examined as a 
witness on his behalf at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, in April 1757, and his evidence contributed 
materially to the justification of his friend and patron. 
The candour and intelligence of the young American 
in giving his testimony received the marked approba- 
tion of the House, and contributed with the iaterest 
of Shirley, and the letters he had brought with him 
from other military men of rank and family, to facili- 
tate his introduction to some of the most eminent 
public characters in England; while his conciliatory 
manners, social accomplishments, general informa- 
tion, and enlightened views in regard to the mutual 
interests of the mother country and her colonies, re- 
commended him strongly to their esteem and confi- 
dence. Among the friends distinguished by rank and 
station that he made at this period was the eloquent 
and ingenious Charles Townshend, the versatility of 
whose talents has obtained a permanent celebrity in 
the splendid eulogy and quaint metaphors of Edmund 
Burke. 

James, the father of Wittiam ALEXANDER, 
was known, at the time of his leaving Scotland, to 
be the presumptive heir to the title of the Earl of 
Stirling. On the death of that nobleman, in 1737, 
JAMES ALEXANDER was probably prevented from 
laying claim to the title by the circumstances under 
which he left his native country, being implicated 
in the rebellion of 1715. 

His son, Witt1am ALEXANDER, being free from 
reproach on this account, and having received from 
his father a considerable inheritance, which he had 
increased by marriage, so as to render his fortune 
sufficient for the support of a Scotch earldom, felt 
bound to make good his claim to a title which he 
considered rightfully his own. Nor was Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER’s object in procuring himself to be judicially 
recognised as the heir-male of the deceased Earl of 
Stirling limited to the attainment of the peerage 
alone. The estates of the last earl in Scotland had 
all been sequestrated for the benefit of his creditors. 
But there remained large tracts of country in 
America, which had been granted to his ancestors, 
and which had escaped the sequestration, as well on 
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account of their remoteness, as their inconsiderable | England, urged him to petition the House of| Turning his attention to what was attainable, and 


value at that period. The progress of time, settle- | Lords to acknowledge his claim to the peerage, as 
ment, and the consequent development fof re- | the most respectful course towards that body, and 
sources, had now given to these tracts no trifling | most likely therefore to conciliate its favour. This 
present, and immense prospective value, which | he accordingly did. 
their enumeration will suffice to show. Whilst the matter was still pending, with several 
They consisted first of Nova Scotia, next of Long | other contested peerages, before that body, the 
Island, and lastly of St. Croix or Sagadahock, a | death of his mother in New York made it necessary 
territory comprising all the present State of Maine | for him to returnhome. He accordingly sailed from 
lying eastward of the Kennebec river. The last | Portsmouth in the A/cide man-of-war, on the 28th 
Earl of Stirling had conveyed his title to Long) of July. This ship had to convoy a fleet of mer- 
Island and St. Croix to the Duke of York, in con- | chant-vessels for the West Indies, as well as for 
sideration of an annuity of 300/. which is said | North America. The circuitous voyage which this 
never to have been in any part paid. The right of | involved, as well as the dull sailing of some of the 
the earl to make this conveyance was also ques- | vessels, and their general dilatoriness and disobe- 
tioned, by reason of his having refused to enter on | dience of signals, so prolonged the passage, that 
the inheritance of his father, on account of the|the Aleide did not arrive at New York until the 
debts with which it was incumbered, chiefly in con- 21st of October, after a passage of eighty-five days. 
sequence of the expenses incurred by his father in | Sgon after his arrival he wrote to Lord Burs, con- 
colonizing his American estates; he had therefore gratulating him on the recent fall of Martinico, and 
abandoned it to sequestration. The American | expressing the opinion that the force which had ac- 
estates had eventually come to be administered by | complished this conquest might advantageously be 
the Crown, which now enjoyed the quit-rents. | employed in the reduction of Havana, whose great 
( nder these circumstances, Mr. ALEXANDER was importance in the hands of England he strongly 
persuaded to hope, that if he could make good, as | enforced, especially as a means of subsequently 
a mcg —w€ ory | conquering Louisiana. He suggested, moreover, 
foul estates in eteelan: waka ‘follow. This in. ~_ s * on Some oo >: = - oye ree 
he ritance he offered to divide e uitabl with the de- | opin _— he ~ vonage k % Yl vies 
scendants of the female oun of his famil eo a ee ee iti cn 
England, who cordially assented to his ation wer Me ~~ serennte, “nner yplecingce thy sre paar 
and authorised him to ‘proceed in ~« beba | es Sas Sees ease _ ese vi she 
Having made his claims known to his friends in — _ a oe a Al “ 
England as well as in this country, ‘ it was,’’ says — ae -_ ener pyre a Ngee 
his biographer “ from the <n lca of Mr | ~ “_—e “ oe Ma ee * me ie 
et Mi ‘the Duke of Fenty er Pe Earl seemed inevitable, by the timely arrival of a strong 
of Bure, in addition to the versuasions of General | — ~ ean ing i foll 
SHIRLEY and of his eo hte THOMAS and |; Pave ~ ae ie we cieie 
JouN Penn the proprietaries of Penns Ivania and | vf" saponins Cet Se ee his 
ok Wis Shceie.” Eee ae ' et aniay ane’ of his petition to the House of Lords. But his 
wees By governor of that province, | passage to New York had been so unexpectedly pro- 


of more immediate interest, SrrRLING now devoted 
| himself with renewed zeal to the concerns of his 
native country. He became surveyor-general of 
| New Jersey, which office had been held by his father, 
| and busied himself in collecting materials for a new 
|map of North America, having detected many in- 
| accuracies in the maps already published. He an- 
nounced to Lord Bute his intention to make a 
journey of exploration around all the great lakes in 
furtherance of this project, and also to measure a 
degree of latitude on the Hudson, for which he 
was then making preparation. An evidence of his 
scientific pursuits at this period is preserved in the 
library of the New York Historical Society, in a 
manuscript account of an observation made by him 
of the transit of Venus, for the purpose of verifying 
the longitude of New York. He was at this time 
one of the Governors of King’s, now Columbia, 
College, in his native city, which was languishing 
for want of means to render it as useful as its friends 
|desired. The governors determined to send an 
| agent to England, to solicit aid from the benevolent 
| patrons of education in that country. Dr. JAMEs 
| JAY, a brother of Jonn Jay, was selected for that 
| purpose, and bore from StiriinG urgent letters to 
| Lord Romney, Lord Bure, and other influential 
| friends, in furtherance of his mission.* 

On the return of StirtinG to America, he had 
| resumed his residence in New York. Soon after, 
|he commenced building at Baskenridge in New 
| Jersey, on an extensive estate which he possessed 
| there, his father having been one of the proprieta- 
|ries of East Jersey. On the completion of his 

house, he made it his summer residence, and even- 
tually his permanent abode. Soon after his removal 
to New Jersey, he was chosen a member of the 
| governor’s council, and continued to hold the office 
| without interruption until the period of the Revo- 
|lution. In the political duties thus devolved upon 





that Mr. ALEXANDER was induced to lay claim to 
the vacant earldom of Stirling.’’ 

Having obtained the highest legal opinions in 
favour of his claim, among others that of Mr. Wep- 
DERBURNE, afterwards Lord Chancellor and Baron 
Loughborough, he repaired to Edinburgh in the 
summer of 1757, and remained there a year, oc- 
cupied, with the aid of eminent counsel, in collect- 


ing the testimony necessary to substantiate his title | 


to the peerage, and in instituting the proper legal 
proceedings to establish it. These matters not 
having been accomplished without the law’s usual 
delay, Mr. ALEXANDER returned to London to 
await the result, where it was at length communi- 
cated to him by his legal adviser in Edinburgh, in 
March, 1759, in a letter which thus concluded :— 
‘* We had a most creditable jury of the best gentle- 
men in town, who, with one voice, have found you 
nearest male heir to the last deceased Earl of Stir- 
LING.”’ 

It had appeared in evidence before the jury, that 
Mr. ALEXANDER was lineally descended from an 
uncle of the first Earl of Stirtine, whose direct 
male line had failed on the death of his great-grand- 
son in 1737. Under the Scottish laws, a patent of 
nobility, not confined to heirs male in the direct line, 
went to the nearest collateral branch. This was 
not the case in England; but as the claim was to a 
Scottish peerage, which carried no right, except by 
election, to a seat in the House of Lords, Mr. 
ALEXANDER’S counsel were of opinion that his 
title to the peerage resulted from his having esta- 
blished his claim to be considered the nearest heir- 
male, 

Subsequently to the finding of the jury in his 
favour, Mr. ALEXANDER was addressed by his title 
of Earl of Srirxtinc, which he continued ever 
after to use and to receive in his correspondence 
with the ministers of the Crown and other officers 
of state. His able legal adviser in Scotland was 
of opinion that, having gone through all the forms 
which the Scottish laws required to put him in 
possession of his title, he should now assume it and 
rest satisfied, uutil objections should be made at an 
election of Scottish peers to represent the body 
in the Imperial Parliament. This opinion coincided 
with his own. 
then prime minister, and others of his friends in 


| longed as to render this course incompatible with | him, in those of his station of surveyor-general, and 
| the necessary attention to his domestic affairs. His | in others which he appears to have assumed with 
| petition, which could only be entertained after | the higher object of adding to what was then known 
| several antecedent ones of a similar nature were | of the geography of the country, for which purpose 
| disposed of, probably languished for the want of | he had the aid of detachments from the king’s 

his personal attendance. He wrote to Lord Bure, | troops in New York, his time was usefully em- 
‘explaining the circumstances which rendered his! ployed ; and any leisure that remained must have 
|immediate return to England impossible, and been occupied by the exertions required of him asa 
| asking the favour of his ‘‘ protection and interest, | large landed proprietor, solicitous at once to raise 
| so far as to obtain that justice which every one in | the value of his estates and to promote the pros- 


But the Duke of Newcastle, | 


| like circumstances has enjoyed.”’ 


‘T onlyask,’’ he added, ‘‘ what the express terms of 
| the patent give to me; what has constantly been the 
| practice of succession in Scotland for a century or 
| two before the union ; what has not been altered by 
| that treaty, but is confirmed by it; and this, my 
| Lord, under you protection, I can make no doubt of 
| obtaining ; and therefore should be glad to have the 
| proceedings in my case in Scotland brought before 
' their lordships as soon as possible, that they may be 
satisfied that I hold my title agreeably to the prac- 
tice of that country, in the most authentic manner.’ 

A change of ministry soon after followed, bring- 
ing in the Tories, and dispossessing the Whigs, 
who were personally and politically Sriri1ne’s 
friends. 
tunate. Prime minister at the time, a Scotchman 
himself, and according to popular reproach the fa- 
vourer of his countrymen, his great influence with 
the king, whose tutor he had been, and by whom 
he was greatly beloved, could not but have enabled 
him to give effect to his friendship to Stirling, by 
procuring a favourable issue to his claim. With the 
change of ministry that followed, it was doomed to 
languish and die. The last that was heard of it 


ceeding session of Parliament. 


ALEXANDER HvuMmpHREYS, who claimed as de- 
scended from a daughter of the last earl, and pro- 
duced a patent, extending the entail to heirs-female. 
But on the production of this document he was in- 
dicted for forgery, and the patent, with other pa- 
pers on which he relied to prove his title, was found 


The fall of Bure was especially unfor- | 


was its being postponed for consideration to a suc- | 
Another claimant of | 
the peerage subsequently arose, in the person of 


| perity of his tenants, by the exercise of an extensive 
| hospitality, and by the correspondence which he 

continued to maintain at home and abroad. A letter 
| which he wrote at this period to Lord SHELBURNE, 
|afterwards Marquis of LANSDOWNE, possesses no 
| little interest from the account that it gives of his 
| occupations, and his enlightened views respecting 
| the measures to be pursued for promoting the wel- 
|fare of the Colonies, both for their own sake, and 
as the best means of advancing the prosperity of 
| the mother country. 


New York, August 6, 1763. 

My DEAR LorD,—Nothing could have given me 
greater satisfaction, than hearing of your Lordship’s 
appointment to preside at the board which must have 
|so great a share in the government of a country in 
| which it is my lot to reside. Your Lordship’s early 
inquiries, and strong desire of acquiring knowledge of 
this new world, must now be of great use to your 
country ; for ona proper management of the colonies 
on this continent much of Great Britain’s future 
greatness depends. The wants of its increasing 
population must, at all events, greatly increase the 
manufactures of the mother country. The suppres- 
sion of such branches of trade as interfere with the 
importation of them from Great Britain, and the 
encouragement of such a cultivation of these colonies 
as will supply her with raw materials, for which she 





* Columbia College, thus fostered in its infancy by Stir- 
ling, has since become one of the most flourishing and 
| efficient institutions, as far as its course of instruction 
| extends, in this or in any country. For many years, and 
| until the shattered state of his health occasioned his retire- 
| ment, it was presided over with the greatest ability and 
entire success by the grandson of its early benefactor, to 
| whom we are indebted for this volume. ‘The discipline of 
| Columbia College, which, from the independent character of 


to be spurious ; and in a subsequent suit, so late | our youth, is ever the chief difficulty in our institutions of 
as 1833, after the heirs-male of Lord Sririine 
jhad failed, it was judicially decided that Hum- 
| PHREYS was not the lawful heir to the earldom. 


learning, was perfect under the presidency of Mr. Duer, 
whose dignified yet courteous bearing, and happy union of 
suavity and force, always restrained even the approach of 
insubordination, 
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is now obliged to pay millions to foreign nations, is a 
work that must render the value of this continent to 
Great Britain inestimable. These things have, no 
doubt, occurred to your Lordship, as well as the 
proper mode of carrying them into execution. But if 
you can indulge me, I will, from time to time, send 
you such hints as occur to me, of measures suitabl 
to this part of the continent; you may perhaps find 
something among them that has escaped your notice. 

The making of pig and bar iron, and the cultivation 
of hemp, are two articles that want encouragement 
greatly. 


large stock to begin with, people of moderate for- 


tunes cannot engage in it; and those of large ones are | 


yet very few, and their attention is generally given to 
the pursuit of other objects. Some few, indeed, in 
this proyince and in New Jersey, have lately erected 
excellent works, the success of which, I hope, will 
encourage others to follow their example. 


We are capable of supplying Great Britain | sibly remarks on some of 
with both to a great extent ; but the first requiring a | cies of the sculptors of the present day. 


| busts of Lord North, Bishop Pearson, Gray the 


glorious First of June celebrity), to be presented 
|to the College by the present Earl.—Mr. Britton, 
writing to the editor of the Builder, very sen- 
the 


that the Greeks, in making their famed statues, 
busts, bassi-relievi, &c. copied and rendered per- 
| manent the portraitures of their emperors, senators, 
| heroes, and females, not merely in personal fea- 
|tures, but in and all other 


costume accessories. 


As to| They did not clothe an Alexander, ora Pericles, in 


hemp, our farmers have got into a beaten track of the dress of the Egyptians, but in that of the agein 


raising grain and grazing cattle, and there is no per- 
suading them out of it, unless by examples and pre- 
miums ; and these it would be well for government to 
try. 
might have a good effect. 

The making of wine, also, is worth the attention of 
government. Without its aid, the cultivation of the 
vine will be very slow; for of all the variety of vines 
in Europe, we do not yet know which will suit this 
climate ; and until that is ascertained by experiment, 
our people will not plant vineyards. Few of us are 
able, and a much less number willing, to make the 
experiment. I have lately imported about twenty 
different sorts, and have planted two vineyards, one 
in this province, and one in New Jersey; but I find 
the experiment tedious, expensive, and uncertain ; 
for after eight or ten years’ cultivation, I shall per- 
haps be obliged to reject nine-tenths of them as unfit 
for the climate, and then ‘begin new vineyards from 
the remainder. But however tedious, I am deter- 
mined to go through with it. Yet I could wish to be 
assisted in it. I would then try it to agreater extent, 
and would the sooner be able to bring the cultivation 
of the grape into general use. 

It is in these vineyards, my Lord, and in clearing a 
large body of rich swamp-lands in New Jersey, and 
fitting it for the cultivation of hemp, in settling a 
good farm in the wilderness, and bringing to it some 
of the productions and improvements of Europe, that 
are my present employments. They bave taken place 
of the pleasures of London, and I sometimes persuade 
myself that this is the happier life of the two. Yet 
there are some hours I could wish to have repeated ; 
those in which I was honoured with your Lordship’s 
conversation [ shall ever recollect with the greatest 


pleasure. {tributed over the world. 


(To be continued.) 





ART, 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. | 
A son of Mr. Severn, the painter, has been ap- 
pointed by Lord Lansdowne to a situation in the 
Colonial Office. This is another step toward a re- 
cognition of the claims of genius.x—Busts of two 
Eton worthies, Lord Chatham and Lord Chancellor 
Camden, have been added to the collection in the 
schoolroom of Eton College. Mr. Behnes is the | 
artist, and-he has acquitted himself to the satisfac- 
tion of his retainers. The bust of Lord Chatham, 
which was presented to the College by the sculptor 
himself, is from an original at Stowe, Mr. Behnes 
has, of course, left the features of the face unaltered, 
but he has, with bad taste, we think, added his own 
drapery, and arranged the hair after his own taste. 
The bust of Lord Camden was presented to the Col- | 
lege by his grandson, the present Marquis, the 
likeness being taken from original paintings in his 
lordship’s possession. It represents the Chancellor 
in his wig and robes of office, and forms a remark- 
able contrast to the bust of Lord Chatham, which 
is placed next to it. The head of the great lawyer | 
is large, and betokens profound and solid capacity ; 
while the fine and angular features of the great 
orator and statesman bespeak energy and acuteness. 
The proud spirit of command and superiority seems | 
to breathe in the marble. Lord Camden and Lord 
Chatham were great friends at Eton, and their busts 
are now placed si _ by side in the room where they 
so often have sat side by side. The collection now 
in progress at Eton bids fair to become one of the} 
most curious and interesting in the kingdom. The | 


A few thousand pounds expended in that way | 


which they respectively lived. ‘The Roman artists 
| did the same, whence the best of works of both na- 
tions are justly regarded as authorities, as historical 
| data, for description and criticism. We are also in 
| the habit of referring to the sculptures, the paint- 
ings, the medals, and coins of the middle ages, as 
and 

weapons, and other personal details; but if 
are tolerated and encouraged to produce statues 


and pictures of illustrious and eminent British per- 


guides evidences for costume, implements, 


artists 


sonages of the nineteenth century, in the habits, &c. 
of the Egyptians, the Greeks, or the Romans, who 
lived centuries ago, we shall lose all identity of per- 
\ssociation 


sons, time, and of authenticity.—The 
for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland, the 
parent of all the art-unions in the United Kingdom, 
recently held its annual meeting in the Music Hall, 
Edinburgh. The works of art purchased by the 
committee, including a series of beautiful designs 
in outline, illustrative of Scottish history, by Mr. 
1. C. Selous, were exhibited. Among the other 


| bey . ; “ie 
competition designs was a series which appeared to 


the committee to display so much talent and pro- | 


mise, that they awarded to the youthful artist, Mr. 
T. E. Millais, Bedford-square, London, the sum of 
602. ; 
the Association, to F. 
street, Glasgow. The income of this year is calcu- 
lated to equal that of last ; and, during the thirteen 
years the Association has been established, 55,000 
impressions of beautiful engravings have been dis- 
pwards of 100,000 
| printed reports, bearing upon art and the promo- 
tion of the fine arts in their native land, have also 
been circulated. Fifty-six prizes, consisting of mo- 
dern paintings, fell by lot to as many subscribers for 
the past year.—The Daily News remarks that the price 
given for Mr. Cross’s picture of ‘‘ Richard Coeur de 
Lion’’ is six hundred guineas—not five hundred; and 
that paid for Mr. Pickersgill’s ‘‘ Burial of Harold’’ 
is four hundred guineas, instead of five. For the 
** Christ healing the Sick in the Temple”’ a far in- 
ferior picture to Mr. Cross’s ‘* King Richard’ the 


governors of the British Institution gave three 
thousand guineas. It is now in the National Gal- 
| lery, and, what is more, undeservedly there. But 


Mr. Cross must not think that he has already done 
enough. West died as full of confidence as years, 
and yet where is he now? Soane died thinking his 
Treasury secure, and Wilkins his National Gallery ; 
yet Barry has destroyed the one, and the trustees of 
the National Gallery have pretty well determined 
the fate of the other.—From the same source we 


| take a description of two new engravings, both of 


which are of consequence and merit. One by 
Samuel Cousins, after Eastlake’s celebrated picture 
of ‘‘ Christ weeping over Jerusalem ;’’ and the 
other by Samuel Reynolds, after Leslie’s well-known 
picture of ‘‘ The Library at Holland House.’”’ As 
subjects and as works of art they are essentially 
different. The Eastlake is full of ideal heads—our 
Saviour surrounded by five of his apostles; while 
the Leslie consists of a collection of portraits of the 


| late Lord and Lady Holland, the late Mr. Allen, 


and the page to her ladyship. The ‘* Christ weep. 
ing over Jerusalem’’ was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy exhibition of 1841, and is now the pro- 
perty of S. Childs, esq. Like all Mr. Eastlake’s 
works, it is carefully considered and conscientiously | 





faulty tenden- 
He says 


and it has been given, as one of the prizes of | 
D. Benton, esq. Ingram- } 


| painted, the general composition pleasing if not 





| poet, Porson, and the Duke of Newcastle, all exe- | novel in its arrangement, every point tending to on 
cuted by Mr. Behnes ; George 111. by Woodington;/end, and every rural accessory serving as a 
William IV. by Chantry; and Charles James Fox,|type of present peace and security contrasted 
| Lord Wellesley, Canning, and Lord Grenville, | with future desolation. The count ( s 

e | complete the present series. Mr. Behnes isjis less painfully sorrowful in the engraving 
{now executing a bust of Lord Howe (of the) in the picture,—in every respect 





and the heads of the four ; 
sent—Peter, Andrew, James, and John 


apostolical grandeur of ex; sion f rely to | 

found in modern art. Nor is the int uction of a 
fifth apostle to the group untrue to § yture, or 
without its advantages, in assisting t riety of 
the composition. In every respect the picture idds 


honour to English art; nor would it be easy to 


find, in the long catalogue of the works of tl 
English school, in the same lofty line of 
any thing to compete with it in conception and 











execution,—not that the picture realises the text, o 
satisfies the taste disciplined in a school of severer 
excellence. But we are not to measure our modern 
painters with the great masters of It na 

From Raphael’s hands the subject would have re- 


ceived a loftier air of excellence,—more soul and 
inward sorrow would have 
action and expression ; 
have told the better 


been thrown into both 
but no accé 
than Mr. Eastlake has 





story 
told it. The text chosen by the How 
often would I have gathered t! ogether 
even as a hen gathereth her he 
wings, and ye would not,’”’ wou pi 1 
Snare to many of our painters, who rely on their 
skill in giving truth and variety to birds and beasts 


We might chance to have the | and her | 


nen and nh { 
the foreground of the picture, and our Savi 
his apostles in the place of the shephe 


flock. Of the engraving enough has perha 
said when we named the artist, but it is only 
to Mr. Cousins to add that he 





is never 
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‘ he 
true to its present p e the best 
. e . 
music of the best mast sl g 
measure the demands of t mou has selected 
for this new part the two famous songs of JENNY 


Linn in Robert le Diable 1 Polka on Airs from 
La Fille du Regiment; and the popular Bar 
in AUBER’S opera of that name 


oe 
A Musical Service for the Church of England. 
By Cuartes Epwarp Sreruens, Organist of 


Trinity Church, Paddington. No. I. 





Tus is a bold attempt to produce a new set of ser- 
vices for the Church, and it is as successful t is 
bold. Mr. STEPHENS is no c 101 com- 
poser, nor has he been content with borrowing the 


ideas of his predecessors, and presenting them in 
new combinations, which is the highest attainment 
of most of those who fancy themsel 


selves composers ; 
he has dared to be al, and even to set con- 


origu 





ventionalities at defiance. Hence this commence- 
ment of « proposed series of services for the Cl h 
of England deserved to be noted as an event in our 





musical annals. It for a sustained 
grandeur befitting the t of prayer 
or of thanksgiving preserved, and 
where the theme admits of it, variety is ne 
wanting to relieve the purely solemn I 1 


Deum is a masterpi 

mon, without the slightest affectation 

We may confidently c 

church choirs and private families, 
} + 





mmena 





ing is made what it oug! 





—a portion of the business of the day. 
a 
Hurrah for the Land, Mother Earth; or, the 
British Farmer’s S¢ lq. The words by C. 
HuGues, Esq. Composed by James T. Kuivz. 
Composep on the oceasion of the 


last n ting f 


yvords Ippro- 





the Agricultural Society. The 
priate and spirited, and the music befits them. 
What more could be said its praise ? 


THE CRITIC. 





ORGAN PERFORMANCE, 
AT WALKER’S ROOMS, FRANCIS-STREET, 


A MAGNIFICENT new organ, built by Mr. 
Waker, for Tuam Cathedral, was opened with 
performances by Messrs. Cuipp and J. Cowarp, 
on Monday and Tuesday evenings last. 

We were present on the latter occasion, and it 
gives us great pleasure to speak in the highest 
praise of Mr. Cowarp’s abilities as an organ- 
player of the first class. We would particularly 
notice his clean stoccato touch, which told espe- 
cially in an overture of his own composition (in D 
minor), producing quite the effect of a full orches- 
tra. This is one of the greatest features in the 
present school of organ-playing—effects which de- 
pend still very much on the merits of the builder ; 
for in the instruments of a quarter of a century 
back, not one key would thus sufficiently have 
obeyed the touch of the most consummately skilful 
musician, From the report of friends, Mr. 
Cuipp’s exertions of the preceding evening were | 
equally appreciated and applauded. The rooms | 
were both fully and fashionably attended. 

MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. | 

Ar a meeting of the proprietors of Drury-Lane | 
Theatre on Tuesday, it was announced that the | 
theatre had been let to Mons. Jullien. The new 
lessee will give some dramatic performances, but 
will chiefly devote his energies to the development 
of his musical plans.—Bits of paper, an inch and 
a half square, have been dropped in several of the 
great thoroughfares of London, purporting to be 
gratuitous orders for pit-stalls at her Majesty’s 
Theatre. These pretended vouchers bear a forged 
signature. Measures have been taken with the 
police to detect the perpetrators.—Operatic per- 
formances have been commenced at the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, under the direction of Miss Rain- | 
forth. Nothing novel has been produced, and the | 
actors who have appeared are chiefly from among 
the lists of second-rate favourites. La Somnambula 
formed the commencement on Monday, and it has | 
gratified the inhabitants of Clerkenwell every night 
since its first appearance. It is cheering to know 
that in proportion as music becomes more popular, 
the competency of its representatives does not dege- 
nerate. We never hada finer English company than | 
is now performing to the shilling gallery atthis useful 
little theatre.—There is still much gossip concerning 
Jenny Lind. The French desire to have her amongst 
them, and have made the fair performer a most 
liberal offer. It is also stated that an offer of 
another kind (matrimonial) has induced Made- 
moiselle to signify her intention to retire into private | 
life at the close of the present year.—The Glou- | 
| 


cester Festival is about to be celebrated. The 
difficulties which we last week alluded to have been | 
overcome, Hence the change.—We are told by 
the Dramatic Review, that Mr. Bunn has taken 
Covent Garden Theatre for the autumn, and that 
he intends to produce English operas. His aim 
will be to make the performances popular as well 
as attractive. The charges for admission are to be | 
low, and the artistes the most accomplished and | 
famous that liberal terms can secure. | 





WECROLOGY. 
| 


THE REV. DR. SHEPHERD. 
The decease of this truly liberal and enlightened man | 


took place at his residence, Gateacre, near Liverpool. | 
The reverend gentleman was known during along iife 
(which has just terminated, at an advanced age, by a} 
general decay of nature) as a consistent and intrepid 

reformer. As the friend of Roscoe, and of almost all 

the distinguished liberals of the present day, the loss | 
of the reverend gentleman will be deeply regretted ; 

whilst in his domestic and local circle of friends, at | 
Liverpool, his decease will create a chasm not easily | 
filled up. Mr. Shepherd was one of the founders of 

the Athenzeum in Liverpool, and was the indefatigable 

promoter of liberal institutions, and of education for | 
the benefit of all classes. 


-—>— 


| 


4 re j ’ 7 2 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. | the Times newspaper, died at two o clock on Wednes- 
| 


|of mortality tried by this standard during the year 
| ending June 1847, was 66,712, and that in only one- 





JOHN WALTER, ESQ. 

This gentleman, well known as the proprietor of 
day morning, at bis late residence in Printing-house- | 
square, adjoining the Times establishment, in the 
74th year of his age. The immediate cause of death | 
was cancer in the neck, which began to exhibit itself | 
about six months ago; and although attended by the | 
first medical aid in the country, the disorder was too | 
deeply rooted to be eradicated. The deceased, who | 
was a practical man, worked in early life as a printer | 


on the paper, and subsequently, we believe, per- | 
formed all the various duties connected with a morn- | 
ing paper, both manual and literary. Some years | 
since, Mr. Walter came forward, and successfully 

contested the county of Berkshire, where he hada 

very fine estate, and for which county he sat for some | 
years. He subsequently contested Southwark, but | 
was defeated; Nottingham, against Sir J. C. Hob- | 
house, and again failed ; asecond time against Sir G. | 
Larpent, and successfully, but was unseated, on the | 
ground of Bribery. Mr. Walter afterwards announced | 
himself for Windsor, but did not go to the poll. 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, &c. 


QUARTERLY RETURN OF HEALTH AND | 
MORTALITY. | 

Tuts official and authentic document confirms the | 
apprehensions that were entertained respecting the | 
high amount of mortality during the spring quarter. | 
It is important to state, in the first instance, that 
the quarterly returns are obtained from 117 districts, | 
subdivided into 582 sub-districts. 36 districts are in | 


| the metropolis, and the remaining 81 comprise, with 
| some agricultural districts, the principal towns and 


cities of England. The population was 6,612,800 in | 
1841, The deaths registered in the June quarters of | 
the five vears were as follows :—1843, 40,343; 1844, 
38,977 ; 1845, 40,847; 1846, 43,734; 1847, 51,585. 
Thus the mortality duriog the last spring quarter, 
ending June 30, greatly exceeds the average mortality 
of the preceding corresponding periods. Had the 
mortality been uniform, and the population increased 
from 1839 at the rate of 1°75 per cent. annually, the 
deaths during the last quarter would only have 
amounted to 44,840 instead of 51,585, the actual 
number, which is an excess of 6,745 above the cor- 
rected average. The deaths registered during the 
four quarters of the five years ending June 30, 1847, 
were—1843, 163,162; 1844, 164,673 ; 1845, 173,810; 
1846, 163,058; 1847, 212,210. The average of 7 
years is 165,831. Add 7°19 per cent. for increase of 
population, and the average applicable to 1847 is 
177,700. The excess on the year ending June 30, 
1847, was thus no less than 34,000 deaths. The dis- 
tricts under review are, bowever, stated by the regis- 
trar-general to include nearly all the towns in Eng- 
land, and are always unhealthy in their natural state. 
The mortality is not more than 18 in 1,000 in many 
districts, and entire counties, where the population is 
far from being in a favourable condition ; and after 
every allowance has been made, if the ages of the in- 
habitants had been taken into account, the mortality | 
should certainly not exceed 2 per cent. ; at which rate, 
as the population was about 7,274,900, the deaths in 
the year, June 1846-7, would have been 145,498, or 
less by 32,200 than the average 177,700. The excess 


fourth part of the population of the United Kingdom. 
These facts prepare us for the information that | 
sickness prevailed to a fearful extent throughout the 
country during the last spring quarter. Common 
cholera, says the registrar-general, was fatal ; scurvy 
prevailed more or less all over the country, from the 
want of vegetable food, the potato having failed: all 
food became scarce and dear; typhus broke out, is 
still epidemic, and shews no sign of decline. To add 
to the calamities of the country, the poor of Ireland 
dying of starvation, and consumed by fever, even cast 
on the coast of England, are now lodged in the 
crowded, filthiest parts.of the most iosalubrious 
cities, or in workhouses and hospitals provided by 
English parishes. In London, we are told, small- 
pox has been latterly prevalent ; the deaths, which | 
were from 3 to 7 weekly in the beginning of the 
year, amounted at the close of June to 26 in the week. | 
Typhus, which always prevails more or less, killed | 
58 persons in the last week of June ; and was on the | 
increase. Diarrhoea, too, was becoming more fatal as | 
the temperature advanced. Purpura and hemate- | 
mesis have both been unusually common. They are 
probably of the nature of scurvy. The following re- | 
marks on diet are particularly deserving of attention, 
emanating as they do from the high medical authori- 
ties in communication with the registrar-general :— 





‘The groundless prejudice against fruit, and the 
absolute necessity in diet of vegetables containing an 
acid, as the potato does, were dwelt on before scurvy 
and its kindred diseases made their appearance. It 
is true, that fruit, when taken to excess, produces 
symptoms which may be mistaken, by persons unac- 
quainted with medicine, for common cholera. But 
beef or mutton in excess will do the same; and the 
experience of this year has shewn more clearly than 
had ever been shewn before, that bread and meat 
alone are not sufficient to sustain the system in 
health. Fruit and acid vegetables are an essential 
part of the food of man; but it appears that the body 
when duly supplied with the principles it derives from 
these sources, husbands them up, and can do without 
the acid diet for some time. The appetite for fruit 
and pickles is not then without its use, although the 
chemists have not hitherto explained how vegetable 
acids subserve nutrition. Without these aliments the 
blood loses some of its essential properties, and 
escapes from the vessels in purple spots under the 
skin, or with more fatal effect into the structure of 
internal organs.”’ 

We observe that instructions were given to the 
registrars throughout the country to state in their re- 
turns whether any epidemic disease, such as measles, 
typhus, &c. has been prevailing in their districts. 
The number of registrars is 447, 118 have made re- 
turns to the effect that typhus, scarlatina, and other 
epidemic diseases, have been raging to a calamitous 
extent. The registrars in Liverpool and Manchester 
state that the ‘‘ Irish fever’’ has prevailed amongst 
the lower classes to an unparalleled degree. Indeed, 
we have seldom perused a more afflicting account of 
sickness and mortality than is here presented to us. 

The metropolitan returns do not present a much 
more favourable aspect than those of the large country 
towns. In all the districts the mortality during the 
last spring quarter exceeded the average of previous 
quarters. The deaths during the last five spring 
quarters were—in 1843, 11,748; 1844, 11,597 ; 1845, 
11,424; 1846, 11,423; 1847, 12,361. <A very large 
proportion of this mortality was occasioned by epi- 
demic diseases consequent on the want of ventilation, 
water, and the absence of sanitary measures. On this 
subject the registrar-general says, ‘‘ That insalubrity 
exists is incontestable; the causes of it are known; 
and that they admit of removal to a considerable 
extent is allowed by all who have paid attention to 
the subject. Butit is a long time before the plainest 
principles can be carried out.”’ 

There are two striking and most important facts, 
so aptly illustrative of the advantages arising from 
sanitary measures based on science, that we add them 
to the foregoing remarks. In 1750 the condition of 
Newgate and other prisons was such that a fever, 
called the ‘‘ gaol fever,’’ broke out, and in the above 
year killed the Lord Mayor, two of the judges, and 
an alderman on the bench, who were trying prisoners 
at}the Old Bailey Sessions. The assistance of the 
Royal Society was requested by the City authorities 
to ventilate the prisons; and accordingly, Sir Jobo 
Pringle, and other distinguished fellows of the Society, 
took such steps as effectually banished the fever. This 
is the first record of systematic sanitary measures 
being adopted in our prisons. Now these are carried 
to such a state of perfection that it was only a few 


| weeks ago that we had the pleasure of recording, 


under the head of ‘‘ Provincial Intelligence,’’ that in 
Glasgow, when fever was raging around, the prisons, 
containing about six hundred inmates, had not onc 
fever patient. Surely these facts render all comment 
unnecessary. The meteorological tables which ac- 


| company the return enable us to deduce the following 


results. The mean temperature of the quarter at 


| Greenwich was 53 deg. 2, which is 2 deg. below that 


of the corresponding quarter of 1846, and 0°2 above 
that of the quarter for 25 years. The temperature of 
the dew point was 44 deg. being lower than in the 


| spring of 1844-5, or 6, by 3 deg. 1; 2 deg. 4; and 4 


deg. 2 respectively. The mean height of the baro- 
meter was 29°713; the quantity of rain 4°49 inches. 
The horizontal movement of the air 849 miles weekly, 
being about the average amount. We observe that 
some valuable instructions for making and registering 


| meteorological observations are appended to the re- 


port. 
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WE proceed with our notice of this number 

of the only periodical England can boast de- 

voted to the loftiest and most useful branch of 

human knowledge. 
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The second article is by Mr. Rrcwarp | had stopped when in her natural — = 
Cut, on “ The Philosophy of Deduction con- “+m reads J “y prorcstey — the —— . re 
. ° ry jee é s. “4 Pe “] é > 18 g£ ore y 
sidered in Relation to the Intellectual Faculties | 9*PPns 1¢ duration of the trance is generally 
99 : . ° Lootn th ica | about two hours. It occurs repeatedly during each 

of Man.” Its object is to investigate the precise r y dew 
f action of the faculties employed in day, and more frequently of late. The develop- 
sphere of action of the Th: t ss . “A says, | ment of the fit is generally sudden and unexpected ; 
the process of reasoning. of spear ’ ome but occasionally it is determined by noise, or the 
consists of three ope t 7 ae "1 movement of articles in the room, such as the fall 
Simple Apprehension; 2nd, Judgment; 3rd, | of g poker, or an alteration in the position of a 
Reasoning. Simple apprehension takes cogni- | chair. New impressions, however, seem to retard 
zance seriatim of the terms of a proposition. | the process, as she is never attacked in church, 
The judgment pronounces on the agreement | which she attends regularly ; although she may be, 
or non-agreement of the terms; and reasoning | and has been, while returning from it. She dreams 
is the art of proceeding from one judgment to | vividly ; but does not always dream. It is sus- 
another founded on that one. This is the de- | pected that she is superstitious, as her father spoke 


scription given of it by the Logicians, and it | of the fulfilment of one of her dreams by the death | 


is substantially correct. A Phrenologist would of a friend. Her bodily health is perfect; all her 
explain it more accurately thus :—The percep- functions are regular and vigorous. Her aspect is 
tive organs (he would say) first perceive the 

objects and form a judgment upon them, whose | 
accuracy depends upon the acuteness of the 

particular organ. ‘Thus, in the proposition | reply to an article in Zhe Lancet, reviews of 
“Gold is yellow,” the organ of colour judges, | new books, and a collection of intelligence 
and affirms its judgment, that gold is yellow. | relating to moral science at home and abroad. 

But mere perception will not enable us to affirm , 

ply S08 Se colour, a that = the ae Tue Evertastine Pen.—It is a rule with the 
judgment, and juc gment se agee_ amen ©} Law Times to notice only the books and inven- 
affirm the colour of an object, we compare the tions that peculiarly interest the Profession. Such 


taken place. 


perceived colour with our previous knowledge | js Messrs. Morvan and Hype’s Everlasting Pen, | 


of colours, and so judge it to be yellow, or blue, which, from personal experience, we cannot too 
or as the case may be. So it is with every strongly recommend to the attention of the Law- 
other perceptive faculty. yers. It is made of gold, and the first cost is con- 

An argument is an expression in which, from | siderable; but the comfort and convenience to 


something laid down and granted to be true, those who are required to write much are beyond | 


something else must be admitted also to be | price. We were induced to try it at the recom- 
true of necessity, as a consequence of the other 
truth which was granted. This, then, is the 
operation of Causality. 

The next paper is a curious and interesting 
one my some " Alleged Muscular Functions of to the best quill; and from the nature of the mate- 
the Cerebellum, by Mr. NoBLe. It is an rial, it is likely to be a companion for life. They 
elaborate review of the question that has so who have been plagued with the uncertainties and 
much perplexed the physiologists as to the | ghort-lived smoothness of the steel pens, will ap- 
functions of the Cerebellum, it having been preciate the value of the qualities we have described, 
asserted by some that its business is to regulate | as belonging to the pen with which we now write, 
the muscular movements. Mr. NoBLE con-| and which we are sure no reader will be induced to 
siders that the conjecture is not established by | make trial of, without daily thanking us for having 
the experiments. The fourth article is a re- | introduced him to such a luxury !—Law Times. 
markable “‘ Case of Double or Diseased Con- 
sciousness,” reported by Dr. Browne, the | 
superintendent of the Crichton Asylum at 


daily for two or three years without any appreciable 
|wear. It has amply justified his commendations. 
Even though uncleaned, it never corrodes; it is 





Meirs-at-Law, Nert of Bin, Ke. CHanted. 





(This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tue 


intelligent, and no impairment of mental power has | 


| 
The remainder of the number consists of a/| 


mendation of a friend, who had used one of them |} 


delightfully soft and elastic, equal, if not superior, | 





Glasgow. He was first called to the patient, 
a female aged eighteen, on the 15th of March 
last. She was the daughter of a respectable 
druggist at Dumfries. It commenced with 


Critic from the advertisements that have appeared in 
the newspapers during the present century. The refe- 
rence, with the date and place of each advertisement, 
cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty: but the figures refer to a corresponding entry in 
a book kept at Tue Critic Office, where these particu- 


980. MicnagEt Doyte, who lived as footman with Lord 
Robert Seymour in 1812, or his Next or Kin, 
Something to advantage. 

931. CertiricaTeof the Marriaceof Evizapetu Harpy, 
otherwise Bennett, of Shropham, with Joun Bur- 
LINGHAM, of East Harling, Norfolk, supposed to 
have been married about the years 1785-6-7. Reward. 

982. Next or Kin of Mrs. Jannet West, widow, died at 
St. Helier’s, Jersey, on the 25th of March, 1838. 

983. Heir-at-Law and Nexr or Kin of Joun THomas 
CrosBie, of Liverpool, master mariner (died May 2, 
1838), living at the time of his death, or their personal 
representatives. 

984. — Parker, formerly butler to the late Lord Eardley. 
Something to advantage. 

985. Miss Winkins, or Next or Kin to Mrs. MARTHA 
Wivxins, of Lisson-street, Marylebone. Something 
to advantage. 

(To be continued weekly.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The scale for advertising in THe Critic is 
For 50 words or less .......... 58. 
For every additional 10 words ., 6d. 
For which a post-office order should be inclosed. 
N.B. For insertion in the first page the charge is 
one-fourth more, if expressly ordered for that page. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


British ARCH ZOLOGICAL CONGRESS.—War- 
wick, Wednesday, July 21.—The president’s soirée, 
which took place at the Shire Hall last night, was 
tolerably well attended. The excursions of this 
morning were fixed for Guy’s Cliff, the seat of the 
Hon. Charles Bertie Percy, Stoneleigh Abbey, the 
residence of Lord Leigh and Kenilworth. Of Guy’s 
Cliff, the spot first visited, it may be as well to men- 
tion that, as the chronicles of Rouse, the Warwick- 
shire antiquary, have formed the subject of one of the 
papers read at this congress, it was at a chapel here, 
in former years, that he was once an officiating priest. 
The chapel was founded by Richard Earl of Beau- 
champ, in the reign of Henry VI. and in its interior 
is a colossal statue of the ‘* hermit knight,’’ Sir Guy, 
who, after his warlike exploits, retired to a cave close 
by. The mansion stands in a most lovely situation 
on the western bank of the Avon, Camden ealiing it 
‘the very seat of pleasantness.’’ About a quarter 
of a mile to the left of this mansion is Blacklow Hill, 
celebrated as the scene of the summary execution of 
Piers Gavestone, the arrogant favourite of our second 
| Edward. The church of Kenilworth is of consider- 
able antiquity. ‘‘ The castle, as it now appears, is a 
vast and magnificent pile of ruins, proudly seated on 
an elevated spot, extended round three sides of a 
spacious inner court; exhibiting in grand display 
mouldering walls, dismantled towers, broken battle- 
ments, shattered staircases, and fragments, more or 
less perfect, of arches and windows, some highly 
ornamented and beautiful.’’ The earliest historv of 
the castle is coeval with the reign of Henry I. This 
castle sustained various reverses, as to its owners, 
during the civil wars: it was here that the unfor- 
tunate Edward II. was brought a prisoner by Harry 
of Lancaster, and received the disastrous news of his 
deposition by the Parliament. This ill-fated monarch 
was almost immediately hurried to Berkeley Castle, 


the usual symptoms of hysteria. We now 


lars are preserved, and which will be communicated to 


take up the interesting narrative of Dr. any applicant. To prevent impertinent curiosity, a fee of where he was barbarously murdered. The interest 


half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the pub- associated with Kenilworth by Scott’s romance is 


BROWNE :— } A . seep? . 
| lisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount in- familiar to everybody. Stoneleigh Abbey, the ancient 
For many hours each day, the patient is in what | closed.) abode of the Cistercian monks, was also visited in the 
may be called her normal condition ; for nearly an | 73: REPRESENTATIVES Of Messrs. Wenwortu, Sace, | course of the day. Just returned from this excursion, 


equal number, she is in an abnormal condition. She | 
has no recollection, during the one, what passes, or 


what she has done, or acquired, or suffered, during | 974- 


the other. There is no tie or connection between | 
the two periods or states. The somnambulic state | 
is ushered in by a yawn, a sensation of globus, and 
the drooping of the eyelids, which remain half | 
closed during its continuance, but do not obstruct 


vision. It generally passes away by the ejection of | 976. 


a mouthful of phlegm from the stomach. Between 

these two acts, the yawn and the eructation, the | 

woman is vivacious, more mirthful than when / 977. 
herself, knits, reads, sings, acquires songs, con- 
verses with relatives and acquaintances, and is said 
to display greater shrewdness than at other times. 
Her letters are better in composition and penman- 
ship than she can produce when awake or in the 
natural state. This may be called her state of 
clairvoyance. When aroused, she has no recollec- | 
tion whatever of anything that has taken place: | 
she has forgotten, or rather has no knowledge or | 
consciousness of the persons she has seen, the songs | 
she has learned, the books she has read; and if 79. 
she resumes reading, it is at the place at which she 


978. 


975. 


and Captain RutLepGe, who were still detained in| we have ascertained that the principal feature of to- 
Somethy i na me country in the year 1759-| night's meeting will be Mr. Halliwell’s Sbaksperian 
Something to advaatage. i 7 eager < : : : 
Joun BAwDEN, an attorney and steward of the Duchy — ~ m preparatory » We suppose, to the meeting at 
of Cornwall, then of Chard, Somerset, «nd afterwards | * trat ord-upon. Avon to-morrow, at which an ener- 
practising in London, and who was seen in January | getic protest against the national disgrace of permit- 
1840 in the neighbourhood of the Blackfriars-road, | ting Shakspeare’s house to be brought to the hammer 
Surrey. Something to advantage. po = en will be made in the name of the Association, and of 
Next or Kin of Samvuet Be TLER, of Mile-end, } id the literary world at large. This meeting is exciting 
dlesex, gentleman (died May 15, 1837), or their per- the deepest interest throu: hout ti aa . < 
sonal representatives. ; = ; . roug hout this and the adjoin- 
Heir or Heirs-at-Law and Next or Kin, who were | Ng counties. 
living at the time of his death, of SAMUEL BARKER, 
of Oldham-street, Manchester (died Nov. 22, 1834), 
or their personal representatives. | 
» — “= 7 Savy r . ay” os eae 
REPRESENTATIVES of Mary Mitter, deceased, rere is much talk of the house of Shakspeare’s 
widow of Charles Miller, formerly of Jermyn-street, birth Naws . ail : 
confectioner, viz. Mary, wife of Jonn Harpine, | VIC. iNewspapers abuse everybody for not com- 
ELIzABeTH, wife of Tuomas Perry, and Jonn | ing forward to buy it. Literary journals exclaim 
: ( tLE z omethi - sine . ° <r 4 
——— and CHarLes MitLer. Something to ad against the desecration of the holy spot which 
vantage. see a : ’ 9” fae 7 be 
CerTIFICATE OF MARRIAGE (supposed to have taken foreign Speculators have threatened with a 
place between the years 1818 and 1830) between | dubious friendship. The Archeological Institution 
GAUNTLETT CLARKE, — ghd ee factor, | meet and discuss, and hope, and fear, and anticipate 
widower, and a person of the name of — CoLtert, ~ pee " if a 
widow, some time residentin chambers in Furnival’s- the consequences of not being — sled to pur- 
inn, Holborn, London, after that in Lambeth parish, chase the much-desired object. The structure 
and occasionally at Ailatt’s Cottage, Mortlake, where | might be had for a trifle; but busy-n inded men 


he died in February, 1333. Reward. % on Ses . . : : 
Next or Kin of Witt1am Boorn, of Annersley. | don’t see this, and they go on enhancing its value 
Woodhouse, Nottingham, farmer, who died in Noy. | by making known to the world and to the owners 


1824, | that a large sum ought to be raised. They should 
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quietly secure the property. 
hands at business. They should have employed a 
broker, if other studies so engross their attention 
and absorb their energies that they could not profit- 
ably negotiate for the purchase of a cottage. We 
h ype no more will be heard of this bungling affair. 
As we stated last week, the thoughtful Germans 
contrive to do much better. The corporation of 
Schiller’s birth-place have obtained the dramatist’s 
residence for a small sum—but they did it quietly. 
—At the further meetings of the British Archzo- 
logical Association in Warwickshire, numerous 
papers have been read. On Tuesday Sir William 
Betham curious articles of war, 
recently discovered in Ireland. The was 
well attended, and some antiquities of much interest 
were exhibited. On Wednesday the Congress made 
an excursion to Guy’s Cliff, the seat of the Hon. 


described some 


soirée 


C. B. Percy; from thence they proceeded to Stone- 
leigh Abbey, where they were received by Lord 
Le The meeting having continued its course 





as far as the ruins of Kenilworth, returned to War- 


wick, where some few papers were read by the 





secretary. Mr. Wright made remarks relating to 
architecture and building, as gleaned from me- 
dieval MSS. On Thursday morning an inter- 
esting paper was read upon the Coventry Mys- 


teries, by Mr. Wright. He referred to the singular 
ld corporate books for certain characters 
performed in their pieces, and which were peculiarly 
In 1573, among the payments of actors’ 


entries in « 


naive, 
wages, 
hanging Judas, 4d.; payde to Fawston, for coc- 
id.’’ Again: ‘* Item, for mendynge the 
deville’s cote.’’ From a few stage directions scat- 
tered through the MSS. now extant, it would ap- 
peat 


wr 
elaborate 


croying, 


and the entries convey some idea of the 
form and manner in which this machinery was 
worked. Many are droll enough: for instance, 
‘* Payde for mendynge the wynde, ijd.”’ Again, 
‘* Item, payde for mending hellmowthe, 2d. ;’’ ‘* payde 
for making hellmowthe new, 21d.;’ ‘* payde for 
keepyng of fyer at hellmowthe, 4d.’’ And, in 
1558, ‘* Payde for settyng the worlde on fyer, 5d.”’ 

The meet- 


The paper was received with applause. 
ing then proceeded to Charlcote and Stratford-upon- 
Avon. The conversazione of Saturday was at- 





about 300 persons.—The occupiers of 
‘sin Buckingham-row, opposite the pri- 
> to Buckingham Palace, Pimlico, have 
Cemmissioners of Woods 

and Forests to quit their premises forthwith, the 
tired for the enlargement and im- 
7 


received notice from the 


- 
ground being req 


provement of the palace. The new wing fronting 
St. James’s Park is rapidly approaching completion. 


Artists complain that a 
erected on the site to | 


mentioned. 


grand facade was not 
> occupied by the wing here 
—The Royal Dublin Society has just re- 
ceived a present, unique in the history of literature. 
It is a book entitled ‘‘ The Traveller in the East,’ 
by one of the Society’s members, Godfrey Levinge, 


He compris« 








esq. I 1 in his own person, traveller, 
author, and print -A tablet has been placed 
during the past week on one of the ruined pillars 
of the Abbey Church, Bury, in the grounds of Mr. 
Muskett, bearing the following inscription :—‘‘ Near 
this spot, on the 20th of November, a.p. 1215, 
Cardinal Langton and the Barons swore at St. 
Edmund’s Altar that they would obtain from 
King John the ratification of Magna Charta.’’— 
Mir. and Mrs. Charles Kean arrived on Tuesday from 
New York, after a lengthened and highly advanta- 
geous professional tour through the United States.— 
Several cases of antiquities, intended for deposit in 


the British Museum, have been shipped at Leghorn, 
for Southampton, on board the steamer Montrose, en 
route to their dest and the Lords of the 
Treasury have issued the necessary directions to the 
proper authorities for their delivery, on arrival, free 
of duty to the establishment mentioned.—On Fri- 
day two large blocks of granite, for Sir Walter 
Scott’s tombstone, were landed at Leith from the 
Hogarth schooner from Aberdeen. On one of them 
are the names of the lamented baronet and his de- 
ceased lady. The weight of the two masses of stone 
is about seven tons.—The Rev. Father Maces, Pro- 


ination 5 





are to be found ‘‘ Payde to Fawston, for | 


that the stage machinery must have been | 


transforming the solar light into electricity. His 
apparatus, which is extremely simple, spoke several | 
times under the influence of the light, and remained 
mute without that influence, all the other circum- 
stances remaining the same.—M. de Chateaubriand 
is enjoying sea-bathing at Dieppe, and attended by 
every demonstration of public esteem and respect. | 
—A return moved for by Mr. Hume shews that | 
825,901 persons visited the British Museum in | 
1846, viz. 750,601 to the general collection, 66,784 | 
to the reading-rooms, 4,126 to the sculpture gal- | 
leries, and 4,390 to the print-rooms. The number 
of visitors to the National Gallery in the year 1846 
amounted to 608,140. The pictures purchased for 
the National Gallery since August 6, 1846, are 
three in number; viz. 1, ‘‘ Philip IV. of Spain 
hunting the Wild Boar,’’ by Velasquez, from Lord 
Cowley’s collection, for 2,200/. ; 2, Annibale 
Caracci’s ‘‘ Temptation of Anthony,”’ from the Earl 
of Dartmouth’s collection, for 7871. 10s.; and 3, 
Raffaelle’s ‘‘ Vision of a Knight,’’ from the collec. | 
tion of the Rev. T. Egerton, heir to Lady Sykes, 
for 1,050/. The number of visitors to the armouties | 
at the Tower of London in 1846 amounted to 52,287 | 
only.—The responsible editor of the Independent de 
l’ Ouest was brought to trial three days ago before 
the Court of Assizes of Mayenne, for publishing 
an extract from a letter of Junius, and another ex- 
tract from the speech of Wyndham, representing 
the King of England as avaricious, as allowing the 
nation to be insulted by foreign countries, as ruin- 
ing the people, &c. The public prosecutor con- 
tended that these extracts, which in some respects 
were falsified, were clearly intended to apply to 
Louis Philippe, but*the jury returned a verdict of 
acquittal.—At a meeting of the College of Che- | 
| mistry last week, Mr. Taylor described the applis | 
cation of daguerreotype to the copying of sepul- 
chral brasses ; and exhibited a daguerreotype im- 
pression of the rubbing of an ancient sepulchral 
cross of the time of Edward ITI. (1375)—and one 
of the best specimens of a sepulchral tablet extant. | 
It was that of a priest represented in his robes; 
the figure between five and six feet in length. The 
lines of the tool employed in engraving areas sharp, | 
even in the most minute ornamental parts of the 
manciple and stole, as if the tablet were of recent 
date; hence it admitted of a perfect copy being 
taken by the ordinary mechanical process of rub- 
bing. From a copy thus taken on paper, the 
figure was transferred to a silver plate by means of 
Prof. Highschool’s camera. Although the figure 
in the silver plate is only about three inches in 
length, the minutest traces of the graver are brought 
out, and every line is represented with the most 
perfect accuracy,—including the remains of the 
old English inscription.—The Metropolitan Com- 
missioners have approved of a site in Chancery- 
lane for the erection of a public record office.— 
Italy is not very productive of books. In the last 
year, the whole kingdom of Naples produced 
only 337 volumes, and most of these were 
translations of English and French fictions, or essays 
on religious topics.—Publishers still hold back. A 
few volumes of poems have come forth; they are 
of a mushroom character. A few weeks hence, | 
when the election excitement shall have gone off, 
and ‘‘the season’’ commenced in which ‘ the 
trade’’ become speculative, we shall have plenty of 
novelties to record.—Rather a singular fact in the 
book world is the sudden rise in the value of a work 
called The Adventures of Juan de Vega. This 
book is of a disgraceful character. The secret of its 
value at present is, that it was written by the hand. | 
some candidate for Westminster, whose black eyes 
and flowing hair have captivated all the damsels 
within a mile of his presentadventures. They pur- | 
chase his book that they may know something more | 
of a man whose contour pleases them. Five guineas | 
are now offered for the volumes ; six months ago and | 
the old bookshops would readily have sold them as | 
waste paper. Fame is fickle, and, like a ministry | 
in dispensing pensions, it selects not the most worthy | 
on whom to shower its favours.—The Académié | 
| Francaise held its annual meeting on Friday, when 
| the prizes for the present year were presented.—The 


fessor of Natural History in the College of La| amateur performance on behalf of Leigh Hunt and 


———— 


Literary men are bad | Paix, at Nemours, has, it is asserted, succeeded in | Mr. Poole, at the Manchester Theatre Royal, on 


Monday evening, on which occasion Ben Jonson’s 
play of Every Man in his Humour was the princi- 
pal piece acted, was very successful. The per- 
formers were honoured with a crowded and fashion- 
able house, and 4401. were received. Deducting 
expenses, it is believed that above 300/. has been 
realised for the object in view. 


——— 


Lorp BrovGHamM.—Give Lord Brougham the 
cue, and there is no man who will do your work 
better. For or against any given measure he is 
equally successful. Slight is the motive that retains 
him, but tremendous the power he can apply when 
the flood-gates of his mind are once opened. It is 
always most delightful to see his Lordship set a-going. 
You may condemn his direction altogether ; but there 
is much to make up for his aberration. Though 
something of a political roué, he is by no means used 
up. When that tongue shall be mute the ears of his 
countrymen will be sensible of a void. But besides 
the misfortune of so much brilliancy wasted, it can- 
not but happen that men who fly off at a tangent, 
and obey the most desultory impulses, should occa- 
sionally contradict themselves. Their creative faculty 
is too strong for the dulness of consistency and the 
toil of recollection. Accordingly it would be vain to 
expect that Lord Brougham should have worked out 
a consistent theory of our social relations, and been 
true to it in every stage of his erratic career. He 
has patronized and ennobled in its turn every class, 
every interest, every principle, from the mob to the 
throne, from science to the coronet, from religion to 
arms, from the cottage to the rent-roll and the 
bailiff. Could we only forget the past, we should be 
absorbed in his eloquence and his wit; but the me- 
mory that can count a dozen years is proof against 
the charm. 

—— 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Albrecht’s (E.) Key 
3s. 6d. el. 

Barnes’s Notes on Job, Edited by the Rev, J. Cumming, 
D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Bogue’s European Library : 
**Dumas’s Marguerite de Valois,’’ new edition cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cl—Bohn’s Standard Library, Vol. XXIV. ‘‘ Ma. 
chiavelli’s History of Florence, and other Works,’’ with a 
portrait, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Bonar’s (Rev. A. A.) Redemp- 
tion drawing Nigh, 12mo. 5s, cl.—Bonar’s (Rey. A. A. 
Right of Weeping, 15th Thousand, 18mo. 2s. cl. 

Christian (The) Life, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Cooper’s (M.J.) New 
Guide to Knitting and Crochet, 2nd edit. sq. 16mo. Is. 
sewed.—Cowper’s (W.) Works, with Life and Letters. 
Edited by Rev. T. S,Grimshawe. New edit, Vol. IV. 
12mo. 3s. cl. 

David’s (Louisa) The Sunday School; an Essay, 12mo, 
is. 6d. cl.—Dodsley’s Annual Register, Vol. LXXXVIII, 
for 1846. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

Edwards (S.) Questions on Scripture Character, for the In- 
struction of Youth, 18mo. 9d. sewed. 

Ferguson (J.) on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem, 
royal 8vo. 16s. cl.; 20s. half morocco.—Findlay’s Classi- 
cal Atlas of Ancient Geography, with an Index, 4to. 16s. 
cl.; royal 8vo, 12s. cl. 

Garbett’s (Rev. J.) Christ on Earth, in Heaven, and in the 
Judgment Seat, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cl. 

Jesse’s (J. H.) Literary and Historical Memorials of London 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl. 

Knight’s Industrial Guide, ‘‘ The Shepherd and Cowherd,’’ 
12mo. Is. sewed; Is. 6d. cl.—Knight’s Monthly Volume 
for all Readers, Vol. XVII. and XVIII. ‘* Wornum’s 
Sketch of the History of Painting, Ancient and Modern,”’ 
12mo. Is. each, sewed ; Is. 6d. each, cl. 

Maxwell’s (Col.) Victories of the British Armies, new edition, 
completed to the present time, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Military 
Service and Adventures in the Far East, by a Cavalry 
Officer, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. cl.—Miiller’s (J. O.) Ancient 
Art and its Remains, translated by J. Leitch, 8vo. 14s. el. 
—Murray’s Home and Colonial Library, Part XLVIII. 
‘* Edward’s Voyage up the River Amazon,’’ post 8vo. 
2s. 6d. sewed. 

Parlour (The) Library, Vol. VI. ‘“‘ The Collegians ; a Tale of 
Garryowen, by G. Griffin, esq.’’ 12mo. 1s. bds.—Paul 
Gerhardt, an Historical Tale, from the German of Wil- 
derhahn, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Prince (The) of Peace, 32mo. 
3s. cl. 

Reach’s (A. B.) Natural History of ‘‘ Bores,’’? royal 32mo. 
ls. sewed.—Reynolds’s (S. P.) Treatise on Practical 
Arithmetic, new edit. 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Shakspeare’s Works; Knight’s Cabinet Edition re-issue 
‘* Comedies, Vol. III.’’ royal 18mo. 1s. 6d. sewed, 2s. 6d. 
cl, gilt edges.—Standard (The) Novels, Vol. CVIII. 
‘** Adventures of Mr, Ledbury,’’ 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Wilson (Bp.) on the Lord’s Supper, new edit. royal 32mo. 
Is. cl. 1s. 6d. roan embossed, 4s. morocco.—Wright’s 
Elector’s Companion ; or, Register for Returns during the 
present Election, 12mo. Is. sewed. 


———— 
BOOK WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the 
Publisher of Toe Critic, stating prices. 
Dr, Franklin’s Observations on a Paper Currency, 


to the German Delectus, 12mo, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OOKSELLERS in the COUNTRY are 





informed, that all the BOOKS and FORMS required | 


by Committees, Agents, and Returning Officers, at the 
coming GENERAL ELECTION, may be had immediately 
at the Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand; a list of 
which will be found in another column, or will be sent to 
every applicant. A liberal allowance made to the Country 
Stationer taking a large supply. Orders should be sent im- 
mediately, to prevent disappointment. 





UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY, AND | 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE FACULTY. 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, are 
indispensably necessary both for the Cure and Pre- 
vention of Coughs, Asthmatic and all Pulmonary Com- 
plaints during this Changeable Weather. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 
RESTORATION OF VOICE BY KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, 

Glasgow, January 12, 1847. 


Sir,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the great | 


good your excellent Cough Lozenges have done me. In De- 
cember 1845, I caught a severe cold from riding two or three 
miles, one very wet night, which settled in my lungs, and 
quite took away my voice, so that I could not speak above a 
whisper from that time until December last. I tried all 
kinds of medicines, but they were of no avail. I was then 
advised to try your Lozenges, which I did only to please my 
friends; but before I had finished a 2s. 9d. tin, my voice, to 
my great joy, came back as strong as ever. 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Thomas Keating, esq. James MARTIN. 
78, High-street, Birmingham, Dec. 17, 1846. 
Dear S1r.—Having had occasion fora Cough Medicine 
in our Establishment, we tried your valuable Lozenges, and 
found them efficacious ; and if I may judge from the increas- 


ing sale and popularity, they must give general satisfac- | 


tion. I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

To Mr. T. Keating, London. Henry WINNALL. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. andtins, 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas KeatinG, Chemist, &c. 
No. 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London, and Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the kingdom. 

N.B. The safety attendant on the use of these Lozenges, 
together with their agreeable flavour, has given them a well- 
merited popularity. 


" BINYON’S ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER. 
TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and 


CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pre- | 


vented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, and 
Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IM- 
PROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 
simple, easily applied, either above or beneath 
the dress, and worn without any uncomfortable 
constraint or impediment to exercise. To Young 
Persons especially it is highly beneficial, im- 
mediately producing an evident IMPROVE- 
MENT inthe FIGURE, and tending greatly to 
prevent the incursion of PULMONARY DIS- 
EASES ; whilst to the Invalid, and those much 
engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Reading 
or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it 
is found to be invaluable, as it expands the 
Chest, and affords a great support to the Back. It is made 
in Silk, and can be forwarded, per post, by Mr. ALFRED 
BINYON, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, No. 40, Ta- 
vistock-street, Covent-garden, London; or full particulars, 
with Prices and Mode of Measurement, &c. on receipt of a 
postage-stamp. 


MM BRRIAGE. — One-half the . World ate 


M desolately single, and the other, supposing them 
married, questionably contented. Diffidence, or a sense of 





right, determine the former, and miscalculated hopes embit- | 


ter the latter. The solitary one may shield himself under 


the plea of caution and worldly prudence, and the indissoluble | 
regret uncompromising hurry; but the truth lies deeper. | 
Physical incapacity, and broken health, wre the great hin- | 


drances to domestic happiness and social content. The 
dowry should not be the only settlement. Honour and jus- 
tice demand that health should form an item in the compact 
it; alone dignifies the alliance. Blighted hopes or neglect 
wound more sorely than poverty or misfortune. Reader, if 
these surmises concern you, procure Dr, CULVERWELL’S 
little MEMOIRS ‘On Single and Married Life,’’ pub- 
lished in 2 vols. 1s. each (by post, in stamps, Is. 6d. each). 


; 


Let no imaginatively refined or prudish feeling deter you, by | 


their titles, nor be hindered by misinterpretation of their 
supposed contents from obtaining them. They are not in- 


tended, certainly, for mere idle curiosity, but for the closet- | 


perusal of those more deeply interested, to whom they are 
offered as antagonistic to the empyrical trask put forth on 
the above subjects, by unqualified authors, which, alone or 
together, are a disgrace to the age. Furthermore, two other 
little publications claim your attention (same price, 1s. each, 


by post Is. 6d.) called ‘*‘ What to Eat, Drink, and Avoid,” | 


and ‘‘ Howto be Happy.” They are not merely pamphlets, 
but equal in quantity to a library volume; nor are they the 
mere ephemeral scribblings of the hour, but the study of the 


author’s life, who owes his present existence, health, and | 


position to the observance of the maxims he would inculcate 
—to do unto others as he would be done unto—to live after 


Nature’s laws—and to keep always on the “sunny side of 
the way.’’ The above works may be had of Sherwood, 23, 
Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet-street; Mann, 39, 
Cornhill: Nalson, 457, West Strand; or ‘direct by post or 
otherwise) from the author (who may be conferred with per- 
sonally, mornings and evenings), 10, Argyll-place, Regent- 
street ; and all Booksellers, 





| SOLUBLE INK POWDERS.—The Proprietor of 


| these Articles having long considered that it would be greatly 
to the convenience of the Public to be furnished with the | 
chief elementary parts of Ink in a dry state, yet so readily | 
soluble in water, as to be fit for immediate use, has long 
turned his attention to the subject. He has not been con- 
tented to produce 2 Powder containing the crude ingredients 
of Ink, such as has hitherto been known, which would re- 
quire the addition of vinegar—standifg some days—exposure | 
| to sun, &c. all which processes are tedious and inconvenient 
| to the cohsumer, but he has aimed at producing one, which, | 
| by the addition of water only, shall instantly and at once | 
form an Ink fit for immediate use, and which shall be equal in 
| quality to the best Liquid Ink. 
| The following Preparations will be found to answer fully 
the above purposes: they consist of— | 
| First. A Soluble Powder for making BLACK INK of | 
| the best description and quality, excellent in colour, and 
| very fluid. 
| Second. A Soluble P owder for making the BLUE-BLACK 
WRITING FLUID, originally produced by the Proprietor | 
of these articles, and which has been so extensively used and 
so justly appreciated. | 

Third. A Soluble Blue Powder, which makes the UN- | 
CHANGEABLE BLUE INK, and which the Proprietor has 
the exclusive right to manufacture by patent. | 

Fourth. A Powder for making a brilliant coloured RED 
CARMINE INK, which differs from the other articles in 
requiring about two days to arrive at its full colour after 
adding to it the water. Observe rain water should be used | 
to this. 

These Powders are put up in three different sized 
packages: the smallest size may be obtained singly, or in 
packets containing half a dozen. They, as well as the 
next size, are so shaped (triangular) that, by cutting off an 
angle, the contents may be emptied as from a funnel into | 
any glass vessel or inkholder, to be mixed with the“requisite 
quantity of water, to make Ink for immediate use. 

The convenience of the smaller package is, that a packet 
containing half a dozen may be kept ina writing-desk, by 
| which the inkholder may be supplied, by emptying into it 
one of the powders, and adding about an ounce, or two table- 
spoonfuls, of water. The convenience of these small pack- 
ages, while travelling, is very manifest, as it saves carrying 
about more liquid ink than is required for present use. An 
ink-bottle could not be well kept in a writing-desk. 
| The next size package, No. 2, contains sufficient to make 

half-a-pint of ink at once; and as half-a-pint of ink, witb 
| the bottle, will weigh at least sixty times the weight of the | 
powder necessary to make that quantity, its convenience, | 
} even for carrying in the pocket, is something ; and when it 
is considered, that to put it into a bottle and pour water to | 
it, is not more trouble than to draw a cork, its advantage, | 
on many occasions, is very apparent. | 

The largest size packages, No. 3, are sufficient to make a 
quart. It has been thought that there is no necessity to 
make larger packages, as any quantity of ink can be made 
from these by taking the requisite number of packages for 
the number of quarts or gallons. 
| The custom of estimating the value of a purchase by the 

quantity obtained, must, in the case of these Powders, be 
reversed ; for the chief object in the preparation of these Arti- 
cles is, that by removing all crudities, the bulk and weight 
are reduced as much as possible, and by that means rendered 
more convenient and valuable from their portability. The 
real question is, not the quantity of Powder you obtain for 
your money, but the quantity of good Ink, and its being 
ready for immediate use, without any tedious mode of pre- 
paration. 

The Black Ink Powder is sold in packages at 1d., 6d. and 
1s. 6d. each. The smallest size is usually put up in packages, 
containing six in each, 6d. per packet. 

The Blue Black and Unchangeable Blue, in packages at 
14d. Od. and 2s. 3d. each. 

| The Red Carmine in packages at 2d., 9d. and 2s, 3d. each. 

A liberal discount to the Trade and Shippers. 

Prepared and sold by Henry Stephens, inventor and pro- 
prietor of the Writing Fluids, 54, Stamford-street, Black- 
friars-road, London, and by Booksellers and Stationers 
throughout the kingdom. 


rENHE ATRAPILATORY, or LIQUID 

HAIR DYE: the only dye that really answers for 
all colours, and does not require re-doing, but as the hair 
grows, as it never fades or acquires that unnatural red or 
| purple tint common to all other dyes. BOTANIC WATER 
and BEAR’S GREASE.—When the hair is becoming thin 
and falling off, the only effectual remedy besides shaving the 
head, is the use of the two above-named articles, applied 
} alternately —the botanic water to cleanse the roots from 
| scurf, and a stimulant, and the bear’s grease as a nourisher. 
The NEW TOOTH-PICK BRUSH, thoroughly cleansing 
between the teeth, when used up and down, and polishing 
the surface when used crossways. The hair warranted never 
to come out. The UNION and TRIPLE HAIR BRUSHES. 
| The DOUBLE ANTI-PRESSURE NAIL BRUSH. The 
| MEDIUM SHAVING BRUSH. The RAILWAY STROP 
j}and POWDER. The above new and elegant articles, in 
addition to a very extensive assortment of beautiful Per- 
| fumes, are the sole manufactures and inventions of Messrs. 
ROSS and SONS, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate-street, London. 





| Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
| NSTRUCTIONS to AGENTS, COMMIT- 
TEES, and RETURNING OFFICERS, for the MA- 
NAGEMENT of an ELECTION in COUNTIES, CITIES, 
and BOROUGHS ; with Precedents of the Books and Forms 
| required. 
Note.—This forms a portion of the New Edition of COX’S 
PRACTICE of REGISTRATION and ELECTIONS, the 
publisher having obtained permission to publish it in this 
| form for the convenience of those who do not require the 
legal information of the other portions of the entire work. 
Law Times Office, 20, Essex-street, Strand; Hodges and} 
Smith, Dublin ; and of all Booksellers, 


| QITEPHENS’S CONCENTRATED AND) 


} and both for its portability and the ready method of shewi 


| sion with all information relating to the County Courts, 
does the Law List that relating to the Superior Courts. Its 


Just published, 
FOR THE USE OF CLERKS, BAILIFFS, AND 
2 PRACTITIONERS 
HE PRACTICAL POCKET SCHE- 
DULE of FEES, on an entirely novel plan, shewi 
at one view the amount payable on each proceeding, and 
upon every sum recoverable, and for all distances to twe 
miles on the service of process, 
By CHARLES METCALFE, Esq. Clerk of the County 
Court of Cambridgeshire, at sbech. 
It is bound in a thin volume, for carrying in the pocket 








r 
the totals sought, will be found extremely useful to all 
engaged in the County Courts. Price 5s. strongly bound, 
either in plain or in circuit-binding, with flap and tie, as 
may be desired. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand; and by all 
Booksellers. 





In the Press, 

HE COUNTY COURTS LAW LIST. 

for 1848. This work will contain 

The Parishes and Places in every district, with the 

distance of each from the Court Town. 

II. The Officers of each Court, with their Addresses, and 
the Address of the Office. 

III, The Roll of Attorneys practising in each Court where 
a roll has been made. 

IV. Complete Table of Fees, for ready reference, and 
other useful matter, &c. &c. 

The purpose of this publication is to provide the Profes 


~ 


1s 


elaborate nature will he judged from the fact that every 
parish in England and Wales will be named with reference 
to its distance from its Court Town, and indexed so that its 
locality may be immediately found by those who desire to 
issue processes into a distant district. 

As the information to be given in the Covwry Courts 
Law List is immediately required by the Officers of, and 
Practitioners in the Courts ; and as it will occupy much time 





| in the preparation, it is proposed to publish it in parts, as the 


matter can be prepared from the returns, so that it may be 
completed by the close of the year, and form the County 
Courts Law List for 1848. It will be continued annually. 
As it is necessarily an extremely expensive work, and it 
desirable that some estimate may be formed of the number 
of copies that will be required, persons intending to take it 


| will oblige by forwarding their orders imme ly 






Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, St: 

N.B. The precise bulk cannot be yet ascertained, and 

therefore the price cannot be positively stated, but it is ex- 
pected to he about that of the Law List. 





Just published (the 30th thousand) illustrated with numerous 
anatomical engravings, and in a sealed envelope, price 2s. 
and sent free for 2s. fid. in postage stamps. 


MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “MAN- 








L HOOD,” addressed to those suffering from Nervou 
Debility or Mental Irritation; with observations on Mar- 
riage and the treatment of those diseases resulting from 


excess, climate, or:too close application to study, with ex- 
planatory cases, &c. 

By J. L. CURTIS and CO. Consulting Surgeons, 7, Frith 

street, Soho-square, ion. 

To be had of the Authors, at their residence; 
Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; Hannay, 63, Oxfor 
Mann, 39, Cornhill, London; Guest, B n 
Sowler, 4, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester; ( 
Castle-street, Liverpool; W. and H. Rob : rk : 
Edinburgh; Campbell, 136, Argyll-street, Glasgow ind 
all Booksellers. ; 

















REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 
** We feel no hesitation in saying that there is 1 her 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful, ether 
such person hold the relation of a parent, a preceptor, or a 


clergyman.’’—Sun. 
** A perusal of this work will easily distinguish its talented 


authors from the host of medical writers and medicine ven 
dors, whose pretensions to cure all diseases are daily so in~ 
decently thrust before the public. Its originality is a arent 
| and its perusal breathes consolation and hope to t 


} 

of the patient.’’—Naral and Military Gazette. 
Hours of consultation from 10 2, Letters must 
contain the usua! fe 





Just published, 16th thousand (ina sealed en pe), with 
twenty-five coloured engravings, price 2s. 6d. or post paid 
to any address, for 3s. 6d. in postage stamps 
office order. 

MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “SELF- 

L PRESERVATION,” on the SECRET INFIRMI- 

TIES and DISORDERS of YOUTH and MATURITY. 

Illustrated with Twenty-five Coloured Pla on the Ana- 

tomy and Physiology of the Organs. Wit l )- 

servations on the Treatment of Nervous Debility, Local and 

Constitutional Weakness, and other Diseases. 

By SAMUEL LAMERT, Consulting Surgeon, 

9, Bedford-street, Bedford-square, London; Matriculated 

Member of the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member 

of the London Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of 

thecaries’ Hall, London, &c. &c. 

**This is decidedly the most scientific and yet 1 
telligible work of the kind we have ever yet peru 
the engravings an¢ explanations which accompany it 
a moral and highly instruetive lesson, by del 
evil effects of youthful folly and excess. The sul 
gether treated in a very superior manner, and 
being a legally qualified medical man, we recommend his 
work to public notice with the utmost confidence.’’—Ruil- 
way Beil. 

Published by the Author, and may be had at his residence ; 
also, from Messrs. Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster-row, 
and Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street ; or will be sent post- 
paid, direct from the Author’s residence, in a sealed envelope, 
by enclosing 3s, 6d, in postage stamps, 
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On Monday next, | 
HE COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE, | 

_ No. III. for AUGUST (continued monthly), Price 1s. 
stamped for post 1s. 1d. It contains upwards of 100 Reports 
of Cases decided in the County Courts—The Judge—The 
Clerk—The Bailiff—The Suitor—Correspondence—Points of 
Practice—Leading Articles: The New Insolvency Act; The 
Rights of Advocates in the County Courts; The Extraordi- 
nary Scene with Mr. Chilton, Q.C. —Review of Cases, &c. 

Office, 29, Essex-street ; and of all Booksellers and | 
Newsmen. 

On the 3ist of July, the following Periodical Works, for 
August 1847, will be published by CHARLES KNIGHT, | 
Ludgate-street : : : 

YHE LAN D WE LIVE a Pictorial 

and Literary Sketch Book of = British Empire. 

Part III. price 1s. Published also in Weekly Numbers, 

price Threepence. 

No. 9. Hampton Court. No. 11. Manchester. 
No. 10. Isle of Thanet. No. 12. Norwich. 

The NATIONAL CYCLOP-ZDIA of USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE, Part VII. price 1s. 

‘“The NATIONAL CYCLOPZEDIA’’ will consist of 
TWELVE VOLUMES, demy octavo, of more than five 
hundred pages each, the whole quantity somewhat exceed. 
ing what was proposed in 1832 as the limits of ‘‘ The Penny 
Cyclopzedia,”’ and at a still lower comparative price. Each 

Volume will consist of Four Parts, published Monthly at 
One Shilling each, the entire number of Parts being Forty- 
eight. A Volume will be published every Four Months, | 
strongly bound, for Five Shillings. 

Volume I, was published on the Ist of May; 
II, will be ready on the Ist of September. 

KNIGHT’S FARMER’S LIBRARY and 
CYCLOPDIA OF RURAL AFFAIRS. Part VI. price 
Is. 6d. | 

*,* The Ox, forming a handsome Volume, price 7s. 6d. in | 
cloth, is now ready. 

The STANDARD EDITION of the PIC-| 
TORIAL BIBLE, edited by John Kitto,‘D.D. F.S.A. | 
Part VIII. First Half, price 2s. No. 29 will be issued on | 
Saturday, August 7, and No. 30, on Saturday, August 21. | 

The STANDARD EDITION of 
KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, Part XII. con- 
taining a portion of Histories, Vol. II. price 4s. No. 45 
will appear on Saturday, August 7, and be continued | 
weekly, price Is. 

The STANDARD EDITION of the PIC-.| 
TORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Part XIII. with 
Four Portraits on Steel, price 4s. No. 49 will be published 
on Saturday, August 7, and continued weekly, price 1s. 

KNIGHT’S CABINET SHAKSPERE 
Re. issue). The Re-issue of the Cabinet Shakspere will be 
published in Twelve Monthly Volumes, at Js. 6d. each 
sewed, and 2s. 6d. each elegantly bound in cloth with gilt 
ed x s. Comepies, Vol. III. on the Ist of August. 

NIGHT’S INDUSTRIAL GUIDES 

To - ‘publis! hed in Monthly Volumes, at the reduced price, 

for general circulation, of One Shilling each Volume, sewed, 

and Is. 6d.in cloth. August 1, Tae SoernerD anv Cow- 


HERD, 

MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIF- 
FUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Re-issue, Part 
XXXIII. containing Five Maps of the Stars. Price 2s. 6d. 
plain. and 5s. coloured. 

The CYCLOPASDIAN ATLAS 
SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL 
LEDGE. Part V. price 1s. plain, 1s. 6d. coloured. 
Cyclopzdian Atlas will be completed in Twelve Parts. 

On the Ist of September will be published, 

HALF-HOURS with the BEST AU- 
THORS. Selected and arranged with short Biographical 
and Critical Notices. By CHartes Knicnut. Part V. 
price 1s. 6d. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
forming Four Volumes, price 5s. each, in cloth, with Por- 
traits. 

+*,* 
published in June ; 
of October. 





and Volume 


of the 
KNOW. 
The 


Volume I. handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. was 
and Volume II, will be ready on the Ist 


L AW TIMES. E DITION OF IMPORTAN 
In the press, 
‘tear CONSOLIDATION ACTS of the 
7 Sth and 10th of Victoria, comprising :— 
1. The Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 
2. The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. 
3. The Railway Companies Clauses Consolidation Act. 
4. The Markets and Fairs Clauses Consolidation Act. 
5. The Gas-works Companies Clauses Consolidation Act. 
}. The Public Commissioners Clauses Consolidation Act. 
The Water-works Clauses Consolidation Act. 
The Harbours, Docks, and Piers Clauses Consolidation | 
Act. 
The Towns Improvement Clauses Consolidation Act. 
Ww ath Introduction, Notes, the Cases already decided upon 
the c meg ey and a very copious Index. 
By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

This important series of Statutes being now completed, 
and forming a distinct branch of the law, of universal in- 
terest, which every member of the Profession will continually 
require to use, in a collected form, and with facilities for 
reference, a portable edition of them will not, it is supposed, 
be unacceptable, } 

As the Acts are long, and in immediate request, the Work 
will be published in Parts, as fast as it can be issued from 
the press, so that the Practitioner will not need to wait until 
the whole is completed. Price of each Part, 2s. 6d.; of the 
entire Volume, lus. 6d. | 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street. | 


{T STATU TES 


€ 
7° 
8 


| morandum for Poll Clerk and 


ee 


Prints, 5s. each; 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
THE FOLLOWING 
ELECTION BOOKS AND FORMS 
For the use of Agents and Returning Officers at the 
Ensuing Election. On Saturday next, 
AM —_— — es THE ELECTIONS. 
‘IFTH EDITION of 


HE PRACT 1C E of ELECTIONS and of | 


REGISTRATIONS, comprising the [Registration of 
Electors Act, incorporating the Reform Act and all the recent 
Statutes, with the cases decided on Appeal to the Common 
Pleas to the present time —with Introduction and Notes, 
and a copious Index. 

To this Edition are added—1. Practical Instructions to 
Agents for conducting Elections in Counties and Boroughs, 
with Forms, &c. 2. Practical Instructions to Returning 
Officers, with Forms. 

By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

Price 8s. 6d. boards, 10s. 6d. bound, and 12s. interleaved. 


Now ready, 
BOOKS AND FORMS. 
For Committees and Agents of Candidates. 

No. 1. Canvass Books, strongly bound. (Counties and 
Boroughs. 

No. 2. Committee ReGister Books (Counties and 
Boroughs), large size for Central Committees, smaller for 
District Committees. 

No, 3. Return of Day’s Canvass by District Committee 
(Counties and Boroughs), in quires. 

No. 4. InspectTor’s Poti Books. 
roughs. 

No. 5 


5. 


Counties and Bo- 


District COMMITTEE’S PoLLs Return Books, 


| (Counties and Boroughs. 


No. 6. CentTRAL CoMMITTEE’S PoLts Return Books. 


| (Counties and Boroughs. 


No. 7. 
roughs. 

No. 8. List of Out-Vorers, 
Boroughs.) 


Cneck CiEerks’ Booxs. (Counties and Bo- 


in quires. (Counties and 


No. 9. ComMMITTEE MEMORANDUM Books, with patent | | 


lock, if so ordered. 
No. 10. CommitTTgE Account Books, with patent lock, 
if so ordered. 


No. 11. Notice to Returning Officer of appointment of 


Agent, to prevent personation. (In quires. 
No. 12, Demand of Bripery OaTuH. (In quires.) 
For RETURNING OFFICERS. 
No. 13. Pott Books. (Counties and Boroughs.) 
No. 14, Poti CLterks’ Oatu for Counties. (In quires.) 
No. 15. Pott CLerks’ Oatu for Cities and Boroughs, 
In quires 
No. 16, Instructions to Pott CLerks, 
No. 17. Question and Oatu of IpENTITY 
Returning Officer). 


(In quires. 
(with Me- 
(In 
quires. 
No. 18, Bripery OATH 
quires. 
No. 
No. 
Parchment. 
No, 21. Return of Members in a County, on Parchment, 


with like Memorandum), (In| 


19. ReturninG Orricers’ Oatu, on Parchment. 


20 


N.B. Orders should specify the name as well as number 
of the Forms required, and the number of Electors, and 
whether for a County or a Borough, to determine the size. 
If so requested, and a sufficiently long notice be given, the 
names of the Borough or County, and of the Candidates, 
will be printed in the Books and Forms. But ten days’ no- 
tice of this will be requisite. 

To insure supply, the earliest orders will be necessary. 
To be had by order from the Law Times Office, 29, Essex- | 
street, Strand, London; and Hopces and SMiru, 
lin; and through all Booksellers in the Country. 


DEDICATED TO ALL POSSESSING A VOTE. ~ 
Messrs. DEAN and CO. have just published a Characteristic 
Print, by STEPHENNOFF, engraved in Mezzotinto by H. 


BLUNDELL, entitled 
FREEDOM OF ELECTION ; 


Only Once in Seven Years. 
coloured, 10s.; Proofs, before Letters, 15s. 
Size, whole sheet imperial. 


Lately published, 
ORTRAIT of JENNY LIND, as ALICE, 


in Meyerbeer’s Opera of ‘‘ Roberto il Diavolo.’’ 
Printed in tint on 4to. imp. Is. ; or coloured, 1s. 6d. ; in tint, 
folio super-royal, 1s. 6d. ; or well coloured, 2s. 6d, 
Also, One Shilling each, coloured, correct 


ORTRAITS of COSSACK, Winner of the 


or, 


Derby, and HERO, Winner of the Emperor’s Vase | 
| at Ascot. 


Thomas Dean and Co. 35, Threadneedle-street. 





yg cots OF LIFE.— This Valuable 


Medicine, which for nearly a century has maintained | 
| 80 Meh a reputation in Germany and other parts of the Con- | 
| tinent as to have met with the protection of Imperial and 


Bavarian privileges, can now be obtained in London. It was 
discovered by Dr. Kiesow, an eminent physician of Augs- 


burg, and Counsellor to the King of Bavaria, and is an | 
| effectual remedy in removing the various diseases incident to | 


the abdominal viscera ; it stands unparalleled in all cases of 
dyspepsia or indigestion, which tends generally to headache, 
giddiness, or nervous debility ; 
Further particulars may be learnt in a medical treatise, 
gratis, upon its uses, at the depot, 46, Upper Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square, where it is sold in bottles at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each; and of Messrs. Barclay and Co. 95, Far- 
ringdon-street ; Messrs. Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street ; 
Mr. J. Johnston, 68, Cornhill; Mr. J. Sanger, 150, Oxford- 
street ; 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

J, OVENSTON, Sole Agent, by Appointment, 


. Return of Members in a City or Borough, on | 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Dub- | 


ETROPOLIT AN SEW: AGE MANURE 
COMPANY, Incorporated by 9 and 10 Victoria, 
7, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
Capital, by Act of Incorporation, 150.000/. in 7,500 shares 
of 20/. each. 
Additional Capital, by amended Act, 20,000/. 
Deposit, 1/. per Share, 
This Company has been incorporated by the Legislature to 
convey the contents of the London Sewers into the country 
ina liquid form, by the same sort of machinery by which 
| water is caried into London, and to distribute it over fields 
and gardens at a very trifling cost, indefinitely increasing 
the fertility of the soil. 

The plan has been already tried, and its advantages 
proved, on a farm of 300 acres near Glasgow. At Edin- 
burgh the application of sewage water has raised the value 
of land from 2s. 6d. an acre to 15/, and 20/, and at Mans- 
field from 4s. 6d. to 11/. 4s. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Company’s Bill ‘‘ urge the importance of the project,’’ and 
declare their opinion “‘ that only through the agency of a 
Company’’ can the objects contemplated ‘‘ be combined and 
applied to the important purposes of CLEANSING OUR 
| TOWNS, PURIFYING OUR Rivers, and ENRICHINGOUR 
SOIL.’’ Again, the Report of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
| sioners of Woods and Forests pronounces ‘‘the principle 
| involved’’ to be ‘‘ NATIONAL,”’ 

The establishment of this Company may therefore be re- 
garded as the commencement of a system fraught with great 
national benefits, contemplating not only profit upon in- 
vested capital, but increased comfort and improved health to 
the inhabitants of towns, and inestimable advantages to the 
agriculture of the United Kingdom. 

The operations of the,Company will commence at Stanley 
Bridge, so as to afford an early supply of sewage to the im- 
portant gardening districts of Fulham and its vicinity, and 
thus to secure to the Shareholders a speedy return upon their 
investments, before the whole of the subscribed capital is 
called for. 

The most careful calculation that has been made, exhibits 
a profit of from 15 to 20 per cent; this calculation was 
based upon the estimated supply of sewage to 39,000 acres, 
| but since that time farmers, market-gardeners, and land- 
| owners cultivating about 68,000 acres of land have, by peti- 
tion to Parliament, expressed their anxiety to take a supply 
of Sewage Manure from the Company. 

The Directors having obtained their amended Act, giving 
enlarged powers and facilities, and authorising the issue of 
additional shares, purpose immediately to carry out the im- 
portant objects for which this Company was incorporated, 
and are now ready to receive applications for the unallotted 
Shares. 

The Company being Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of 
their shares, and the Act of Incorporation requires that at 
| least three months shall elapse between the calls, and that 
no call shall exceed 2/. 10s. per share. 

The Directors, under the authority of their amended Act, 
will allow Interest at the rate of four per cent, per annum, 
upon all Deposits and Calls from the day of payment until 
the Company’s Works are in operation ; and five per cent, 
per annum on all sums paid in advance of calls. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 


To the Directors of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure 
Company. 

Gentlemen,—I hereby request you to allot me 
Shares, of 20/. each, in the above Company, and I undertake 
to accept the same, or any less number that may be allotted 
to me, to pay the deposit of 1/. per Share thereon, and to 
execute the necessary deeds when required. 

Name in full ...... 

Profession or Business (if any).. 
Reteenes 


\ HAT ARE YOUR INITL ALS ?>—A 

BOX of FIFTY SUPERB WAFERS, whereon 
they are stamped in full (two or three letters) for SIX- 
PENCE, or sent securely and free, per return of post, to 
any part of the United Kingdom for Seven Postage Stamps. 
Warranted adhesive. 

A BOX of 144 SHAKSPERIAN MOTTO WAFERS, 
comprising seventy-two varied expressions of Felicitation, 
Benediction, or Condolence, for One Suinuinc and 
SIXPENCE, or per post for Twenty Stamps. 

A BOX of TWELVE ADHESIVE 





ENVELOPES, 


| stamped with the above Mottoes, in a style of colour-relief, 


jand CO. 4, Beaufort Buildings, 


excelling, in point of elegance and novelty, any other article 
in fancy stationery, now offered to the public for Ong 


| SHILLING, or Thirteen Postage Stamps. 


Messrs. DOLBY 
or obtained, on 


All Post Orders to be addressed to 
Strand ; 


| personal application, at the Die Engraving and Heraldic 


it yields immediate relief. | 


and by all chemists and patent medicine vendors | 


Stationery Department, 69, Berners-street, near Oxford- 
street. 

The first house in London for every kind of Stamped 
Heraldic and Commercial adhesive Envelopes and official 
Wafers, a to the use of Bankers, Public Companies, 
Solicitors, &e. 

Agents “an in every part of the Kingdom, who can 
be supplied with a Price List and handsome Pattern Card, 


for Six Postage Stamps. 





Lonpon:—Printed by Henry Monrgwt Cox, of 74, Great 
Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, 
74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and published by 
Joun Crockrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westmin- 
ster, Publisher, at the Office of Tux Critic, 29, Essex 
Street ents: on Saturday, the 31st day of July, 1847. 

Price 2d, ; Stamped, 3d, 








